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The Responsibilities of Privilege 


‘THE Nuffield Organization may be likened in many ways 
to those historic Companies who exercised their privileges 
in a spirit of single-minded loyalty to the country. 
Its Charter is the universal recognition of its profound influence 
on the development of motoring; the confidence everyone feels 
in its methods of trading, and the magnitude of its War Service. 
No higher incentive exists for human endeavour than the 
responsibilities which reputation compels all of us to assume. 
Out of that privilege and out of that duty comes the very 
best of which the heart and mind of man is capable. 


THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD. WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD. THE M.G. CAR CO. LTD. 

RILEY (Coventry) LTD. MORRIS COMMERCIAL CARS LTD. *MORRIS INDUSTRIES 

EXPORTS LTD. S.U. CARBURETTER CO. LTD. MECHANIZATIONS & AERO LTD. 
*To whom all overseas enquiries should be addressed. 
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A GESTURE OF DEFIANCE TO THE DEATH! THE GREAT DNIEPER DAM, PRIDE OF THE U.S.S.R., DESTROYED 
BY STALIN’S ORDERS. IT COST £100,000,000, AND SUPPLIED ALL INDUSTRIAL POWER TO WESTERN UKRAINE. 


The destruction of the giant Dnieper Dam was announced by M. Lozovsky, 
Russian propaganda chief, on August 28, who said: ‘‘ We have blown it up so 
that this first child of the Soviet Five-Year Plan shall not fall into the hands 
of Hitler’s bandits.’’ Our military correspondent, Captain Falls, in his article, 
writes of this act: ‘‘ The destruction of the Zaporozhe Dam represents the 
waging of total war carried to its logical but almost breath-taking conclusion. 


There was little in the U.S.S.R. of which its owners and creators were 
more proud. And the work was destroyed in a moment so that it might not 
be of service to the Germans . . . one can find no other possible meaning in this 
act than the determination to sacrifice everything rather than abandon the 
struggle. ... That explosion seems to me to be a gesture of defiance to the 
death."’ It records the most gigantic sacrificial sabotage in world history. 
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U.S. SHIPPING AID; ANZAC AXEMEN’S CARNIVAL; THE BROOKLYN FIRE. 


THREE FORMER U.S. REVENUE CUTTERS AT A BRITISH 
BASE, WHICH IS BEING BUILT BY AMERICAN WORKMEN. 


The transfer by the United States to Britain of ten American 
coastguard cutters was announced by the Prime Minister early 
in the spring. Above are seen four former American revenue 
cutters moored alongside each other at a British base. Mr. Harry 
Hopkins said on July 19 that America had begun “ the biggest 
programme of shipbuilding of any country at any time in history.” 


. J 
WING COMMANDER JOHN GILLAN, A.F.C., D.F.C., A PIONEER sy 
R.A.F. ““ HURRICANE ’”’ SPE=D PILOT, WHO IS MISSING. 


As we go to press it is reported that Wing Commander John Gillan, 

who gained the A.F.C. in 1968 for flying a “ Hurricane” fighter 

from Edinburgh to London ia 48 minutes, and was awarded the 

Q.F.C. last July for leading one of the most successful raids on 

Stavanger, Norway, is missing. Aged thirty-three, he was one 
of the first pilots to bomb Berlin. (Zopical.) 
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NEW YORK DOCKLAND FIRE OF AUGUST 18: A REMARKABLE AIR VIEW 
IN BROOKLYN, IN WHICH MANY LIVES WERE LOST. 


Scores of longshoremen who were unloading the American merchant-ship “ Panuco” (3570 tons) at her pier 

at Brooklyn were trapped by a mysterious fire which was discovered in her on August 18, after it had 

gained great headway. At least seven lives were lost, and over fifty persons were more or less seriously 

injured, twelve others being reported missing. The “ Panuco,” the pier, and a score of barges and lighters 
were all destroyed. (International News.) 
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ANZAC FORESTRY MEN DISPLAY THEIR PROWESS IN AN AXEMEN’S 
CARNIVAL AT CIRENCESTER ON AUGUST 30: COMPETITORS IN THE SPEC- 
TACULAR “ FELLING A TREE WITH A JIGGER 
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LAUNCHING ‘“‘ OCEAN VANGUARD,” FIRST OF SIXTY 
10,000-TON U.S.-BUILT CARGO-BOATS FOR BRITAIN. 
The first of sixty cargo-steamers, each of 10,000 tons, which a single 
U.S. shipbuilding company is building for Britain, was recently 
launched at Richmond, California, at a shipbuilding site which 
was just a mud flat seven months ago. The vessel was christened 
the “Ocean Vanguard” by the wife of Admiral Land, chairman 
of the United States Maritime Commission. (S. and G.) 
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DOMINIONS FORESTRY RIVALRY: A NEW ZEALANDER WITH 
AN AUTOMATIC DEVICE WHICH PLACED THE WINNER. 


An axemen’s carnival—a familiar feature of country and agricultural 
shows in Australia and New Zealand—was held on August 30 in the 
grounds of the Old Abbey at Cirencester, competitors being experts 
from the Dominions, members of forestry units from the two Dominions 
now serving in Britain. The New landers won the contest by 
(Planet.) 21 points to 16, (S. and G.) 
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COMPETITION. 
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THE USE OF THE NORTHOVER GRENADE-PROJECTOR BEING DEMONSTRATED AT A HOME 
GUARD RALLY IN THE SOUTHERN COMMAND. 


Steady advance is being made in the training of the Home Guard in modern devices of warfare 
For some time its members have received training in hurling hand-grenades. Here a group of H.G.s 
in the Southern Command area are seen watching a demonstration by N.C.O.s of the Regular Army of 
the Northover grenade-projector, by which grenades are thrown farther than by lobbing. The Home Guard 
of late wesks has undergone the most intensive training in the latest warfare and weapons, (Keystone.) 
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SINEWS OF WAR FOR AN ALLY: “VALENTINE” TANKS MANNED BY 
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INSPECTED BY GENERAL SIR ALAN BROOKE: AN ARRAY OF “VALENTINES” IN USE WITH THE POLISH TANK CORPS. 


This imposing array of British tanks, manned by the Polish Tank Corps, composed 
but one of the units inspected by General Sir Alan Brooke, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Home Forces, when he paid a visit to Scottish Command recently and saw 
Polish and British troops in an extensive exercise. Mark III. Infantry (‘‘ Valentine '’) 
tanks, as seen in our picture, played an important part in the exercise, and showed 
that Great Britain, the country which originated the tank, is inexorably making up 


for lost time in the field of mechanised warfare; that each day that passes brings 
us nearer to the time when in quality and quantity, in fire-power and manceuvrability 
British tanks will prove themselves more than a match for the enemy. From the 
production point of view, it is interesting to note that while Britain is now able 
to supply her allies with tanks, Colonel Fichtner broadcast on September 1 a desperate 
appeal to the German workers for ‘“‘ more and better tanks—many more." 
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SOME CURIOSITIES 
DESERT CRICKET—A DOG 


« 





SEALING THE BARREL OF A CANNON-GUN ON A “ SPITFIRE” TO KEEP OUT THE RAIN. 
WHEN FIRED, THE PROJECTILE BLOWS OFF THE COVERING. 
Pilots and ground staff of the Royal Air Force have another enemy to contend with besides the 


Luftwaffe, an ever-present enemy—weather. Just as the great guns of our battleships have to be 
hooded, to keep out rain and sea water, so must “Spitfire” cannon receive similar protection from 


the elements. When grounded the exposed cannon of all our aircraft are carefully sealed against 
the rain. The first shell fired blows away the seal. (Sport and General.) 


A BRITISH OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING CRICKET (OF A KIND!) BEING PLAYED IN THE 


WESTERN DESERT. AT THE “ WICKET” IS 


Somewhere in the Western Desert, “ the song of the willow” is to be heard, despite the explosive sounds of 
Our picture shows 2 well-known South African cricketer—now a corporal—and his white socks provide 

Just what sort of bowler sets the type of 
field seen above it is hard to say—as hard as it must be to defend six spade-handles instead of three stumps! 


war. 
further proof that tradition dies hard in the world of cricket! 
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OF THE WAR: 
MUNITION-CARRIER. 





A WELL-KNOWN SOUTH AFRICAN PLAYER. ? 0 
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THE AUTOMATIC PILOT, CHRISTENED “‘ GEORGE’ BY THE R.A.F., WHICH, WHEN BROUGHT 
INTO OPERATION, ENABLES THE PILOT TO REST ON LONG JOURNEYS. 
The problems of air navigation are many and varied, placing a considerable strain on pilots and navi- 
gators, but, thanks to ‘“‘ George,” the R.A.F. automatic pilot, aircraft can now be left to look after them- 
selves for long periods at a time. A miracle of modern engineering and scientific genius, “George” and 
his gyroscopic inside are able, once the aircraft has been put on a ae course (direction or 
climb), to take over the work while the human pilot rests. (British Official Photograph.) 
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THE FIRST PEREGRINE FALCON TO BE ENLISTED IN THE U.S. ARMY: NOW UNDERGOING 
TRAINING, HIS JOB IS TO DESTROY ENEMY CARRIER-PIGEONS. 


“ Thunderbolt,” 20 ounces of dive-bombing! dynamite, has become the first enemy carrier-pigeon 
destroyer in the U.S. Army. Mr. Seton Gordon, in “ Wild Birds in Britain,” says of it: ‘‘ There is 
perhaps no other bird that inspires so much fear as the peregrine falcon. ... Its favourite prey 

the carrier-pigeon.” To teach “ Thunderbolt,” perched on the hand of ‘its traifer, to discriminate 
between enemy and friendly carrier-pigeons is a task likely to require much discretion. (Associated Pre:s) 








“MARK,” A CANINE “ VETERAN,” WHO SAW ACTIVE SERVICE IN FRANCE UNTIL JUNE 1940, 


TAKES A FENCE AS HE CARRIES SUPPLIES TO TROOPS IN THE EASTERN COMMAND. 


The history of the intelligent Alsatian dog “Mark,” is a curiosity of the war. Trained by the 
Ist French Army to carry ammunition to forward troops in the firing line—needless to say Mark 

is not gun-shy—he was on active service from November 1939 until June 1, 1940, when he was 
presented to the B.E.F., doubtless as likely to be of more use to our Army in the circumstances. 
Thus, more than a regimental mascot, this ammunition-carrier, who has been carefully trained to 
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F 
‘MARK,’ WHO WAS TRAINED BY THE FRENCH ARMY 


ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH OF 
TO CARRY AMMUNITION, BRINGS LEWIS GUN DRUMS TO A FORWARD POST. 


overcome any Obstacles in order to reach his objective, is now working with a section of British 
troops in the Eastern Command. That obstacles in no way deter him is seen as he easily scales an 
iron fence, ammunition strapped on his back for the Lewis gunners beyond, and his ‘‘ doggy’. pleasure 
in his task is indicated as he reaches a forward post with Lewis gun ammunition and receives a 


welcome from the gunners. (British Official Photographs.) 
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R. CHURCHILL’S and President Roosevelt's 
mid-Atlantic declaration of common aims was 
not a startlingly revolutionary document. In these 
days of revolutions and counter-revolutions, revolu- 
tionaries and counter-revolutionaries, that is a good 
thing. Nor was anything very revolutionary to be 
expected, for revolutions are not made by veteran 
statesmen in the plenitude of power: they are the 
product, normally, of hungry and ambitious outcasts. 
The statement of common aims was not the expression 
of a new order but of an old one: refurbished and 
improved, of course, but substantially the same as 
that which President Wilson outlined 
in 1917 and 1918. Nor was it in this 
restless and shaken age the worse 
for being so. 


For, taking human ideals on the 
whole, I doubt if any better con- 
ception of government and human 
happiness has yet been outlined 
than that contained in the Atlantic 
Manifesto and pursued, with varying 
success, by the more progressive 
part of mankind for the last hundred 
years. It is based on the proposition 
that each man so far as possible 
should be the judge of his own life. 
It is represented by the crowd in the 
better-to-do streets of any prosper- 
ous Capital of the democratic world : 
the go-as-you-please, enjoy-as-you- 
will deportment of Piccadilly or Fifth 
Avenue, which—so far as relative 
purchasing power admits—is repro- 
duced on a less resplendent and 
luxurious scale in the _ principal 
shopping centres of any British or 
American town. Cheapness and 
plenty for the consumer, freedom 
of thought, speech and movement, 
a general absence of barriers, intel- 
lectual or physical, and always the 
career open to the _ talents—par- 
ticularly, critics say, the acquisi- 
tive talents—are its fundamental 
canons. Has Hitler, with his Gauleiters, his racial 
blood-tests, his concentration camps and his omni- 
present verbotens and shooting-parties, anything as 
good or a tenth as good to offer? Keep out the secret 
police and ask any cinema audience from one end of 
Europe to the other and hear the answer. It would, 
I fancy, be unanimous. 
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Yet there are some skeletons at the Benthamite 
feast. With some of them we have been long 
acquainted : industrial insecurity or, as we have grown 
accustomed to call it, unemployment. By unemploy- 
ment we do not mean leisure, or a holiday, or even 
natural idleness. We mean a highly artificial state of 
affairs in which man, having great and natural wants, 
is denied access to the natural means of satisfying 
such wants: that is to his own labour. Making every 
allowance for abuses, nine out of ten of those suffering 
from unemployment in normal times are given no 
opportunity of earning their living by their own 
labour. Waat is more, the economic -system, as we 
know it to-day and have known it for the past century, 
would not work if those out of work could always 
readily find work. For without a reserve of labour 
there could be no fluctuation in production, and 
without fluctuation of production and therefore of 
profits there would, under our present system of 
taxation, be no accumulation of capital and therefore 
no initiation of economic enterprise. 


It is as well that we should look this fact in the 
face, for, until we do so, New Order or Old, there is 
likely to be little economic security for the majority 
of men and women. High wages at good times, with 
doles at bad ; cheap food in the shops and cheap seats 
in the cinema, a high level of independence of speech 
and comment, a chance to draw a prize in the sweep- 
stake of fortune without respect to birth, status or 
education, these are and—under the Atlantic Manifesto 

will remain the lot of our people and of all those 
who share our heritage. But the knowledge that one’s 
home and furniture, work and livelihood, will be 
continuously assured to one will still be the prerogative 


PIERRE LAVAL, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


not of the majority but of the minority. That is the 
skeleton at the feast to which the survivors of the 
second world war for freedom and their unborn children 
are invited. 


For when those who beat, imprison and murder 
Jews, Czechs and Poles for the crime of being Jews, 
Czechs and Poles try to divert attention from the beam 
in their own eye by pointing noisily to the mote in 
ours, they tell us that our democracy is all a sham 
and that it is really a plutocracy. Compared with 
their own slave “ culture,’”’ it is not a sham at all: 





THE WHITE-TIED JUDAS OF FRANCE, WHO WAS SHOT BY PAUL COLLETTE, 
A PATRIOTIC YOUNG FRENCHMAN, AT VERSAILLES ON AUGUST 27. 





MARCEL DEAT, EDITOR OF ‘‘ L’HUVRE,”? WHO PROVIDED 
ANOTHER TARGET FOR THE PATRIOT’S BULLET. 


The pistol shots fired at Laval and Deat on August 27 by Paul Collette 
have already echoed round the world. ‘ Democracy,” said Laval 
recentiy, “is dead,” but those bullets should cause him to revise his 
opinion. Son of a butcher, born in 1884, Laval found great scope 
for his twisted talents in the realms of law and politics. Once a 
Socialist, he found it more profitable to work with and for the rich, 
and never has he had any scruple in attaining his own ends. !n 
Paris they used to say that his spotless white tie was worn to hide 
the blackness of his soul. The other day he proclaimed “! intend by 
every means to make France into Germany’s Number One ally. I 
am governing France to-day, and will continue to govern France 
when Germany conquers Britain.”” Deat, once French Air Minister, 
has long been one of Hitler’s slavish supporters. 


it is—in a world in which all things are comparative— 
a very real freedom. But by pretending that there is 
nothing in the charge of plutocracy masquerading 
behind democracy with which Goebbels and _ his 
minions are so fond—ad nauseam—of taunting us, 


we do our cause a disservice and play the enemy’s 
game. We had much better be frank about our past 
shortcomings, which were only human and, to that 
extent, probably inevitable. We can then come into 
the open and try to remedy them. For the remedy, 
once the abuse is frankly admitted, is now to our hand. 


What we have got to face is that the economic 
insecurity under which the masses have suffered in all 
industrialised countries—and from which in some they 
have now fled to the beastlier evil of totalitarian 
despotism—is nowadays the result not, as many have 
long supposed, of normal profit- 
making but of speculation. Curiously 
enough our social reformers have 
concentrated their attack on the first 
to the complete neglect of the second. 
To-day in Britain it is virtually 
impossible to make, or at least to 
keep, large profits by any “‘legiti- 
mate’”’ form of production. One can- 
not any longer become rich, and so 
economically powerful, by farming or 
coalmining or ironmaking. At least 
half, and in many cases nine tenths 
or more of the profits so made are 
taken away by the tax-gatherer. 
But one can become rich—richer than 
men ever became before—by specu- 
lation in capital values: in, say, 
land and its products, or coal or oil- 
fields or iron shares. One sees this 
process on a small scale in the so- 
called ‘‘ black market” in foodstuffs 
in wartime Britain. No man could 
grow rich in 1940 by growing food 
for canning. But many a man has 
grown rich by buying and selling 
canned foodstuffs: by what our 
medieval ancestors—who in their 
benighted feudal prejudice regarded 
it as a crime—called forestalling 
and regrating. On such profits—so 
illogical is our present fiscal system 
—there is no tax: for, provided 
it is not a regular and _ recog- 
nised trade, such intelligent anticipation of price 
levels at the expense of one’s fellow-citizens is 
not regarded as taxable profit at all: it is merely 
‘‘ capital appreciation.’””’ Yet compared with the man 
who makes money out of enhancing the price and 
creating artificial shortages in canned foods, the 
farmer who by superior productive and organising 
skill makes a fortune is a public benefactor. 


Speculating in canned goods is a little thing, though 
under our present stresses it has come to seem very 
big to us. Speculating in the essential primary 
commodities on which national industry and inter- 
national trade depend is a far more serious affair. 
Yet such speculation goes on and has long gone almost 
wholly unregarded by statesmen and economists and 
social and political reformers. It is the main root of 
our economic trouble. Human nature is human nature, 
and so long as it is only possible for a man to grow rich 
by combining with others to monopolise the purchase 
and sale of an essential commodity, so long will clever 
men with wits to foresee—and sometimes manipulate 
—the trend of markets, devote their talents, their 
capital to doing so. If, as under the present system, 
the law makes it virtually impossible for a man to 
make himself rich in any other way, it is humanly 
certain that a vast vested interest will grow up on the 
proceeds of the only form of enrichment left— 
speculation. And the evil of this is that such specula- 
tion inevitably exaggerates the fluctuations of prices 
and their economic consequences in every corner of 
the world, thwarts legitimate productive activity—the 
only real source of human material betterment—and 
causes mass unemployment, social instability, jealousy, 
hatred, fear, suspicion and unrest. Free access to raw 
materials is not by itself going to solve the economic 
problem of the future: for the question is access for 
whom—for the man in the street, whether in New 
York or Prague, or the man on the Bourse? Until the 
demon of large-scale speculation is exorcised there will 
be no permanent security or peace for mankind. 
After defeating Hitler, it is by far the most urgent 
problem of our complicated civilisation. 
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STRIKING AERIAL VIEWS OF ANCIENT PERSIA’S RUINED CITIES. 


PwHoroGRAPHS BY THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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ROCK OF DADAN: A VERTICAL VIEW SHOWING FORTRESS FOUNDATIONS ON FACE 
AT RIGHT. AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCK IS AN ANGULAR VIEW RUIN OF THE FORT. 


FROM THE ASSASSINS’ FEARSOME REPUTATION COMES THE MODERN TERM. 


THE ROCK OF DADAN IN FOREGROUND, ON THE SHORE OF LAKE RIZA’LYYAH, THOUGHT 
TO HAVE BEEN A STRONGHOLD OF ASSASSIN BANDITS, ABOUT I100 A.D. THIS 
BANDIT FORTRESS NEAR THE CASPIAN SEA WAS AN AERIAL CAMERA DISCOVERY. 
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THE SO-CALLED THRONE OF SOLOMON, AN OVAL FORTRESS ON THE PLAINS OF KURDISTAN, & A VERTICAL VIEW OF THE THRONE OF SOLOMON. 
SEEN IN CENTRE, WITH FORMER FIELD DIVISIONS IN ARID SOIL. NO ARCHAZOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 2 OF THE LAKE IS THE TEMPLE OF FIRE, TO WHICH, TRADITIONA 
LINKS KING SOLOMON WITH THE SITE. KINGS MADE PILGRIMAGE ON ASCENDING THE THRONE. 
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AT THE LOWER-LEFT CORNER 
PERSIAN 
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THE TREASURY AT THE PALACE IN THE CITY OF PERSEPOLIS, BUILT BY DARIUS a z ONCE A LARGE PERSIAN FORTRESS AND CITY, ON THE GURGAN RIVER, BOUNDS OF ANCIEN1 
GREAT, B.C. 515. ARCHAOLOGISTS AT WORK EXCAVATING THE S&S E 4 PERSIA, TO-DAY THE SOVIET-IRAN FRONTIER. AERIAL ‘X-RAY’? SHOWS THE CITY NOW 
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CITY AND ITS TREASURES WERE SACKED BY ALEXANDFR, B.C. 33 BURIED UNDER DESERT GRASS. 
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The occupation of Iran by Russo-British forces, which throws the limelight on that | treasury and harem, built by Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, while scattered 
ancient land, once the seat of the greatest Oriental Empire in history, brings to the throughout Iran are vestiges of the great feudal Persian Empire. Some sites are 
fore the excavations of the Oriental Institute of Chicago. In these aerial pictures ' only evident in the spring when new grass maps a plan of dwellings whose stone 
the once proud capital is a tracery of shadowy battlements, palaces, audience-hall, | foundations make the soil thin. Situated some forty miles north-east of Shiraz, 

[Continued opposite. 
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THE PALACE OF DARIUS AT PERSEPOLIS; AND OTHER ANCIENT SITES. 


PuoToGraPHs BY THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE OF THE University oF CHICAGO. 


JAJARM, A FEUDAL STRONGHOLD IN IRAN, WITH WALLS AND TOWERS, TO-DAY 
ALMOST SURROUNDED BY A MODERN VILLAGE. THE HEXAGON-SHAPED SITE wepsaabantuigidiian 
OF THE FORTRESS, WITH ITS TOWER ; Z 
T , S, 16 CLEARLY. DEFINED Z THE TOMBS OF THE PERSIAN KINGS IN THE CLIFFS (LEFT) LOOK ACROSS THE 
“2 DESERT TOWARDS PERSEPOLIS. THE TRENCH ON THE TERRACE WAS MADE 
BY THE ARCHEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION OF THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 
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THE ROYAL PALACE OF DARIUS AT PERSEPOLIS. JUTTING FROM THE TERRACE 


EDGE IN CENTRE WAS HIS AUDIENCE CHAMBER. ON ITS RIGHT ARE RESIDENTIAL Z LONG SHADOWS CAST BY SURVIVING 
PORTIONS AND THE HAREM, NOW RESTORED. 


L AN ENLARGED VERTICAL VIEW OF THE ROYAL PALACE OF PERSEPOLIS, WHERE 


PILLARS MARK THE AUDIENCE CHAMBER. 
AT TOP-LEFT IS THE SITE OF THE TREASURY. 
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Continued.) 
an ce of Persepolis is marked by a large terrace, where are the ruins of colossal | 
buildings constructed of dark-grey marble from the adjacent mountain. Among other 
ruins the Throne of Solomon, of oval form, with chess-board-shaped fields, is 
suggestive of prehistoric Celtic work. The Assassins were a branch of the Shiite 
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Sect, their leader, Hasan, forming them into a secret society-in 1090, which secretly 
assassinated their enemiss, and who was called the. Old Man of the Mountains 
a sect which possessed many strongly fortified posts in its heyday and practised 
banditry ona big scale. The photographs are published by courtesy of ** Life,"’ New York. 
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HAVE often been 

asked why the 
name of my country 
was changed from 
Siam to Thailand 
two years ago. Since 
my country has lately 
become more promi- 
nent in the news, I 
have even been told 
that many people 
think that Thailand 
is a different country 
altogether from the 
Siam they used to 
know. The answer is 
that the name Siam 
was given to us by : ae 
foreigners, and we 
only accepted it as 
a matter of con- 
venience. Despite 
centuries of usage 
it never succeeded in getting a real hold on our people’s 
mind, and the word Siam was employed for official purposes. 
To ourselves we have always been Thai and the country 
was ‘“ Meung Thai” or the land of the Thai. Having two 
names was often highly incorivenient, and the official 
change to Thailand in 1939 was received by nearly all 
sections cf our community with enthusiasm. 

We are much attached to the name Thai, because not 
only is it the name of the ancient race to which we belong, 
but also in our language the word Thai means “ Free "’ or 
** Independent.”” Our race dates back thousands of years, 
and we used to inhabit the western part of China, but as a 
separate race from the Chinese. We were always lovers 
of freedom and independence and we either fought for, or 
else migrated to other lands to preserve our liberty. In 
the course of our southward move, we finally settled 
in our present territory and the first independent 
Thai kingdom was set up at Sukhodaya in 1257. 

From 1350 to 1767 the capital 
was Ayudhya, which is some fifty 
miles north of Bangkok. All through 
that period we fought valiantly for 
our freedom. After we were overcome 
in the sixteenth century, we had our 
most glorious period, when, under the 
brilliant leadership of King Naresuan, 
the Thai regained their independence 
from the Burmese. The enemy then 
were usually the Burmese, but they 
have now been our friendly neigh- 
bours for a century. King Naresuan 
so well established Thai supremacy 
in Indo-China, that the seventeenth 
century was a period of prosperity 
and peace, with Thailand for the 
first time fully opened to European 
traders. Letters were exchanged 
between King Narai and European 
sovereigns and an embassy was sent 
to Louis XIV. A long period of 
peace and prosperity brought 
indolence in its train, and when 
the Burmese attacked again m the 
eighteenth century we were defeated, 
and Ayudhya, falling after a long 
siege, was utterly sacked in 1767. 
Once again the Thais recovered and 
united to drive out the invaders. 
A new capital was subsequently 
established at Bangkok, and in 
1782 began a long period of absolute 
monarchy under the House of Chakri. We 
had a succession of progressive and hard- 
working sovereigns, the best known being my 
grandfather King Chulalongkorn, who ruled 
for forty-two years and died in 1910. 

The constitutional régime was established 
in 1932, King Prajadhipok having accepted 
the constitution prepared by the People’s 
Party, the chief members of which were in 
the Armed Forces and the Civil Services, 
and the new régime began on June 24. After 
a subsequent disagreement with the leaders of 
the Party, who formed the Government, 
regarding the interpretation of his prerogatives 
under the Constitution, the King abdicated 
while he was on holiday in England in 1935. 
The throne passed to his young nephew and 
my cousin, Ananta Mahidol, who was a 
schoolboy in Switzerland. A council of regency 
headed by Prince Aditya acts in his name. 
Loyalty to the Throne and to the royal person 
of the King was clearly demonstrated by the 
Government and people of Thailand, when 
His Majesty paid a visit to his kingdom in the 
winter of 1938-39. It is understood that he 
will complete his early education in Switzerland 
before returning at the age of twenty to be 
crowned and assume his full powers. 

The Constitution provides for one house of 
Parliament, while the entire adult population, 
both men and women, have votes. There was 
a proviso that during the first ten years, half 
of the members were to be nominated, which 
was a natural safeguard, as the leaders of the Party wanted 
to guide the early working of the Constitution which they 
had struggled hard toset up. The elected members, however, 
were freely chosen, and have clearly shown themselves 
independent of any Government influence. They have 
freely discussed all questions of policy, and have been highly 
useful in bringing local provincial grievances to the notice 
of Bangkok. They have themselves recently voted for the 
extension of the constitutional safeguard for a further ten 
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years. Thus the form of Government is democratic and 
not dictatorial. 

The Prime Minister is Major-General Luang Pibul, who 
also combines the position of Commander-in-Chiet of 
all the armed forces. He now enjoys the whole-hearted 
support of the entire country. He was one of the younzer 
leaders of the People’s Party, and his contemporaries now 
hold high offices, the older leaders having gone into honour- 
able retirement. Luang Pibul is ably supported by Luang 
Pradit as Minister of Finance, Luang Dhamrong as Minister 
of Justice, Luang Sindhu as Chief of Naval Staff, Luang 
Adul as Vice-Minister of Interior and Chief of Police, and 
Nai Direk Jayanam as Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The Premier himself holds the portfolios of Defence, Interior, 
and Foreign Affairs, as the shortage of men for key pesitions 
has always been a problem in Thailand. I may say that 
“Luang” is a title given in the absolute monarchy days 
and corresponds to a baron. No titles have been conferred 
since 1932, but they are retained by all who had received 
them previously. 

Democracy comes naturally to the Thai people who have 
always been democratic at heart, and even the throne, down 
to my grandfather’s accession in 1868, was in theory elective. 
We have never had an hereditary aristocracy and titles 
conferred for services could not be inherited. Everybody 
has been to the same kind of school, we all talk alike, and 
we are the most classless community I have yet seen. In 
the Royal Family, a descendant of a King becomes a 
commoner in the fourth generation. 





THE HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT, BANGKOK, WITH THE EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF KING 
WHO DIED IN I9I0 AFTER A FORTY-TWO-YEARS REIGN. 





THE WAR OFFICE, BANGKOK: THF ARMY IS BASED ON NATIONAL SERVICE AND HAS 
BEEN MODERNLY SUPPLIED WITH HEAVY GUNS AND TANKS. 
PRINCE CHULA, IS WELL EQUIPPED WITH MODERN AMERICAN AEROPLANES, 


The size of Thailand is abovt three times the size of 
England, yet our population is only a third, being approxi- 
mately 14 millions, or twice that of London. About 80 per 
cent. of the people are agriculturists and we grow, I am 
told, the finest rice in the world. Since the advent of the 
new régime, different industries have been developed. 
Teak-wood and tin also form our other principal exports. 
The Thais have not been good traders, and commerce has 
largely been in the hands of Europeans or Chinese. The 
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new leaders are doing 
all they can to instil 
into our people a 
keener interest for 
trading. 

Primary education 
is compulsory now in 
nearly all districts, 
while interest = in 
higher education is 
growing rapidly. Day 
and night schools are 
crowded with eager 
learners, while the 
Government are try- 
ing to. steer this 
enthusiasm into the 
more useful channel 
of professional 
schools. More books, 
newspapers, and 
magazines are being 
published every day. 
Owing to the policy inaugurated by King Chulalongkorn 
some forty years ago, of sending students to be educated 
in Europe and America, all important technical positions 
are now occupied by Thai people and there are now 
very few foreigners employed compared to ten or twenty 
years ago. 

There are no foreign officers in the three Services. The 
Army is based on national service and has recently been 
modernly equipped, through the energy and enthusiasm of 
Luang Pibul, with heavy guns and tanks. The Navy has 
also recently acquired modern gunboats, sloops, destroyers 
and submarines, and is under the inspired leadership of 
Vice-Admiral Luang Sindhu. The Air Force, built from a 
nucleus of airmen who went to France when we were an 
ally in “1917-1918, is now well equipped with modern 
American aeroplanes, but most of the parts are built in 
Thailand under licence. 

Although there is full religious freedom in Thailand, 
most of us profess the religion of Our 
Lord Buddha, which makes us peace- 
loving, and we hate to take life. Yet 
our people have by no means for- 
gotten that our forefathers had always 
fought for their freedom and in- 
dependence, and thus, lam convinced, 
they will do so again if necessary. 

Our relations with foreign countries, 
since the new régime, as_ before, 
have been uniformly friendly, and in 
1937 hew treaties were signed with 
the great Powers which removed all 
restrictions on our tariffs and 
judiciary, thus recognising our full 
independence. The trouble with 
Vichy France over border disputes 
in Indo-China does not appear 
to have properly been understood 
in England. In the _ nineteenth 
century we had ceded much of 
our territory to France’ under 
threat of force, but in this century 
our relations with France have 
been friendly, and in 1917-18 we 
were her ally as well as Britain’s. 
At the beginning of this war, 
Britain, France, and Japan offered 
us pacts of non-aggression. We 
were only too glad to sign them 
all, but with France we suggested 
rectification of the frontier. 

We wanted to have the natural 
river line of the Mekong as our eastern 
frontier, and aJthough this meant the 
cession by the French of some territory to 
us, about four-fifths of the land previously 
taken from us would be retained by them. 
The French, however, refused point blank, 
and as we would not agree to ratify the 
pact without that substantial proof of good 
will, the French began to create border 
incidents. Public indignation in Thailand 
soon became so stirred, that the Govern- 
ment had to defend the frontier districts 
by attacking the French. Our armed forces 
did so well that the French soon asked 
Japan to mediate, as we had refused to 
negotiate with them direct after a succession 
of failures. As a result of the mediation, 
we received back three provinces as well 
as the river frontier for which we had 
successfully fought, and we are often 
amazed to read in newspapers that it was 
Japan who had handed out to us some 
pieces of French Indo-China. 

Apart from the clashes with the Vichy 
French which were unsought by us, and 
which our Government had tried to the last 
to avoid, we have otherwise been strictly 
neutral since the beginning of the present 
European conflict. We shall, I am con- 
vinced, defend our land to the last man, 
should any Power choose to invade 
Thailand as part of their general policy. 
We all, however, hope that this will never 
be necessary. We want and ask nothing from anyone, 
and all we wish is to live our lives in peace. We 
have always maintained the best neighbourly relations 
with different countries of the British Empire, as Mr. 
Eden recently pointed out in Parliament, and it is our 
wish that these excellent relations should forever 
continue. It is, I think, by knowing a little of our history 
and our present conditions, that one can understand what 
Thailand is to-day. 


LUANG PRADIT, G.C.M.G., MINISTER OF 
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WHEN OIL FAILS: STRANDED GERMAN TANKS AS FORTIFIED POSTS. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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A GERMAN TANK UNIT IMMOBILISED ON RUSSIAN SOIL: ENEMY DEFENCE TACTICS, DIGGING IN EXCEPT FOR GUN TURRETS. 


in consequence, these have to relapse into a form of fortified post or harbour 
unless or until fresh supplies arrive. The*‘tanks are dug in, leaving only the gun 
turrets above the ground; as shown by our artist in his sketch. General Sukhoff 
stated that Germany lost over 6000 tanks—not less than fifteen divisions—in the first six 
weeks and stressed the difficulty of replacing the well-trained personnel necessitated 
for such a complex weapon. 


How the dogged resistance by Russia has forced the Germans to adopt new methods 
of mobile warfare has been described by Major-General Sukhoff, of the Red Army 
Tank Corps, in ‘‘ Soviet War News.’’ Having found that crushing force and sweeping 
movements by armoured groups do not bring the results anticipated, and have met 
with immense losses, the enemy tank forces have adopted a new method. When 
tank units which have pushed on far ahead run short of fuel and are immobilised 
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RUSSIA COUNTER-ATTACKS IN THE 
THE RED LINE REMAINS 
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THE WRECKAGE OF A GERMAN BOMBER WHICH WAS SHOT DOWN BY 
FLEET AND CRASHED IN A _ FOREST. 
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VIKTOR TALALIKHIN, 
THE RUSSIAN FIGHTER 
PILOT, AND 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MANUFACTURING TOWN OF DNIEPERSTPOI, WHERE THE RUSSIANS 
BLEW UP THE GREAT DAM TO IMPEDE THE ENFMY ADVANCE. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE HARBOUR AT TALLINN, CAPITAL OF ESTHONIA, WHICH H A PHOTOGRAPH RADIOED FROM NEW YORK SHOWING A NUMBER OF GERMAN TANKS i k 
THE GERMANS CLAIM TO HAVE TAKEN AFTER HEAVY FIGHTING. : CAPTURED BY SOVIET TROOPS “‘IN THE AREA OF VILLAGE S.” : 
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The vast battle along the Eastern front continues with unabated fury, but | if not fatal—to the Russians, has passed, and the Red lines still hold fast. in Ri 
now it is not the Germans alone who are on the attack; in several places | ‘‘ Yet something big and impressive has happened during the last week,” is yor 
the Red Armies are delivering fierce counter-attacks which are inflicting | writes Alexander Werth, special correspondent of the ‘‘Sunday Times’’ in the f 
heavy losses on the enemy and giving the German High Command some | Russia. ‘‘ Voroshilov’s appeals,’’ he reports, ‘‘ have acted like a challenge to ' 
cause for anxiety. The last week of August, which promised to be vital— | the Germans. 
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BATTLE SCENES OF 
THE GERMANS 


THE EASTERN FRON 
HELD IN CHECK. 
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OME OF THE GALLANT HOME DEFENDERS ON THE RUSSIAN BATTLEFRONT: A GROUP 
OF COSSACKS BELONGING TO THE SOVIET VOLUNTEER FORCE, 
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(SEE BELOW.) RUSSIAN CAMOUFLAGE: AT FIRST GLANCE THE 
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(SEE ABOVE.)—-THE MYSTERIOUS GROWTH RISES AND IS DIS- 


as CLOSED AS A RUSSIAN SOLDIER, ONE OF HUNDREDS SO DISGUISED. 
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and never-conquered city, and have stirred its workers, the most progressive 
n Russia. The whole population is animated by a like spirit. Their pride 
roused by the thought that the entire Soviet Union has its eye fixed on 
battle for Leningrad.'’ Latest reports on the fighting in the North state 
the German armies advancing towards Leningrad have been halted 
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A SLOW-MOVING RIVER IS TURNED INTO A FAST-RUNNING TIDE AFTER SOVIET TROOPS 
HAVE DESTROYED A DAM HIGHER UP THE STREAM. 
temporarily at least—and that Soviet counter-attacks in the centre of the 


battle line are teeting with success. In the Ukraine the Germans have 
gained territory—but nothing more. In industrial districts the machinery 
has been destroyed and in agricultural areas such crops as have not already 
been garnered have been set ablaze by the retreating Soviet forces. 








HE terrible sacrifices to which 
Russia has submitted with- 

out hesitation or blenching have 
been crowned by one more 
sacrifice which is immense in all 
its implications. The destruction 
of the Zaporozhe Dam on the 
Dnieper represents the waging of 
total war, or, if we prefer the 
phrase, the policy of “‘ scorched earth,’’ carried to its 
logical but almost breath-taking conclusion. This was 
one of the vastest works of the Five Year Plan. Wealth 
and labour had been poured into it, but the great 
hydro-electric undertaking was nobly repaying its 
cost. It was the heart which pumped the life’s blood 
through the veins of a huge industrial countryside. 
But that was only the material side. It stood likewise 
for the Soviet reconstruction programme. It was: the 
answer to critics who contended that in Russia 
performance had not yet caught up with theories and 
plans. There was little in the U.S.S.R. of which its 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 


RUSSIA—AND IRAN. 
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to be kept clear of them, the Soviet war machine 
would feel the loss of the power which was blown into 
the sky with the dam. Elsewhere on the front affairs 
have not gone well. Kiev is in danger ; the threat to 
Moscow has grown sharper; the enemy is ‘pressing 
closer and closer to heavily fortified Leningrad, and 
the Leningrad-Moscow railway is probably cut by 
now, even if that to Vologda survives. Tallinn and 
Baltiski have apparently fallen after a heroic defence, 
and an uncertain but probably serious proportion of 
the Russian Baltic shipping has been caught in the 
harbours. A successful counter-offensive near Gomel, 
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THE OCCUPATION OF IRAN: A MAP DEFINING THE TRANS-IRANIAN RAILROAD, WHICH COST 30 MILLIONS STERLING, FROM 
THE PERSIAN GULF TO CASPIAN, WITH BRANCH LINES TO ZENNAN AND DAMGHAM, THEREBY ENSURING THE PASSAGE 
OF WAR MATERIALS FROM AMERICA AND BRITAIN TO THE SOVIET REPUBLICS. 

The harbouring of Nazis and the obstruction of British and Russian war needs by the Shah of Iran collapsed within three days of the 
entry of pase « He forces. The British have secured the oil-fields and hold Ahwaz,on the Gulf-Caspian railway, controlling the pipe-line 
to Abadan, as well as the important Paitak Pass and Shahabad, north-east of Baghdad. Soviet troops hold Tabriz and Urmia, thus cutting 
off Nazi retreat into Turkey, and were reported at Zennan, the terminus of the branch railroad from Teheran, opened in_ 1939, and 


perhaps now extended further towards Tabriz. 


They also hold Bandar-Shah, Chalus, and Pahlevi, an airport, all on the Caspian. 


The control 
° 


of communications from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian, and via Tabriz to Tiflis, taken over by Britain, will now provide a“ Burma Road’ 


of supplies from America and Britain and the Empire to our sorely-pressed Allies. 


The map shows the railroad communications and 


principal strategic sites. (Map copyright of “The Times.”’) 


owners and creators were more proud. And the work 
was destroyed in a moment so that it might not be of 
service to the Germans. Russian minds and our own 
do not run on the same lines, so that it may not always 
be safe to interpret Russian reasoning in our terms; but 
one can find no other possible meaning in this act than 
the determination to sacrifice everything rather than 
abandon the struggle. If the Russians had had in view 
the barest possibility of a composition, they would surely 
have argued that at some date in the not very distant 
future the great dam might return to their use, and 
have held their hands. That explosion seems to me 
to be a gesture of defiance to the death. No Russian 
act since the invasion began could be better calculated 
to reveal to Hitler and his Nazis the spirit with which 
they are confronted. 

However, tanks and shells are hard facts, and armies 
cannot exist purely by means of their spirit. Even if the 
Germans were to be held up on the lower Dnieper 
for a considerable time and the eastern Ukraine were 


on the front of Marshal Timoshenko’s group of armies, 
carried out by General Koniev, has revealed that 
Russian spirit is high and that material is still available ; 
but unless I am greatly mistaken, this operation is not 
on the largest scale. There have been somewhat 
vague reports of an extremely bold and ambitious 
Russian counter-offensive in the Leningrad area, 
starting from the Valdai Hills, some eighty miles 
south-east of Lake Ilmen, and directed due west 
towards the southern end of Lake Peipus, with the 
object of cutting off all the German forces which have 
penetrated northwards between the two lakes. Were 
the Russians to succeed in reaching Pskov, the result 
would be disastrous for the enemy. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the Russians are in a position to 
mount a counter-stroke of the first magnitude at the 
present moment either here or on General Koniev’s 
Gomel front, and nothing short of that would suffice. 

On the other hand, nothing that has happened 
suggests that, if my assessment of the Russian spirit 
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be correct, the enemy is likely to 
gain a decision before the weather 
breaks. There have, it is true, been 
rumours of a great hostile am- 
phibian expedition preparing out- 
side the Dardanelles at Salonika 
and among the #gean islands. It 
has been prophesied that Germany 
and Italy—for Germany is still de- 
pendent upon the remains of the Italian Navy in the 
Mediterranean—may obtain a passage by threats and at 
the same time seize the Crimea. But it would be contrary 
to all Turkey’s traditions were she thus to give in to 
the threat of force, and the passage of the Dardanelles 
by force would still be a tremendous undertaking, despite 
the new factor of the air arm. Doubtless the pressure 
is already being applied, but for the time being, at all 
events, I make bold to say that this is by no means 
the most serious threat with which Russia has to deal. 
Whether or not the enemy can still obtain a decision 
in late autumn or winter is another question. It has 
generally been assumed that he cannot, and I am 
inclined to agree with the assumption, but German 
skill and energy in road-making must not be under- 
estimated. Bad weather affects the communications 
of the defence as well as those of the attack, and if the 
Germans should contrive to construct roads superior to 
those behind the Russian lines they might be able to 
force a decision after all. Much will also depend upon the 
strengths of the opposing air arms. They will naturally 
be very much hampered in their operations, but their 
effect is likely to increase when fighting vehicles and 
transport are condemned to move more slowly and may 
be held up by sticking in morasses. 

It is no use denying that, in the view of many 
observers, and perhaps that of the Russians themselves, 
we are not doing enough to aid our allies. Some of the 
suggestions put forward have savoured of madness. 
The Prime Minister, who has the last word on every 
scheme, is unlikely to err on the side of over-caution. 
We cannot at this moment afford another Dunkirk, 
perhaps not even another Crete, though we might take 
the risk of one or the other if we saw outstanding 
advantages in it ; otherwise it would be disastrous for 
ourselves without affording more than a very limited 
measure of support to Russia. One may still allude to 
the weather of the past, and it is obvious to everyone 
in this country as well as to the Germans that the 
weather of the past has greatly hampered our bombing 
offensive. By the law of averages we should be in 
for a fair spell shortly and should be enabled by the 
extra hours of darkness to make even better use of it 
than we did during the best nights of July. Whether 
anything more is practicable is a subject which I find 
it impossible to discuss, though I may say I find it 
hard to believe that no amphibian operation is possible. 
At all events, we must get rid of that complacent 
feeling that others will win victory for us. At a time 
when the Russians are reporting how workmen are 
volunteering for double shifts in emergency, it is 
disquieting, if not disgusting, to read of artisans in this 
country being fined for doing extra spells of work at 
very high pay. And, however eager we may be to 
complete our own equipment, it is essential that we 
should give ear to Russian demands and be ready to 
make sacrifices either of our own or of American 
material earmarked for our use for Russia in her hour of 
adversity, while she is bearing the main weight of the 
Nazi onslaught and in the process making sacrifices 
such as our people have up till now scarcely conceived. 

The occupation of Iran will surely give us oppor- 
tunity to convey this material to the Russian forces. 
Hitherto there has been a curious official suggestion 
that no mention should be made of positive advantages 
to Russia resulting from this Allied expedition ; at the 
most, it was considered decorous to admit that Russia 
would derive some negative benefits from the extinction 
of Nazi intrigue, which might at any moment have led 
to sabotage of her oil installations. Now that the 
affair is settled, I trust that there will be an end of 
this attitude. We and Russia went into Iran to stifle 
German influence in that country because it was 
dangerous to both of us—well and good. But it is 
absurd to suggest that having gone in, and gone to 
stay while any chance of such a danger recurring 
remains, we are not going to make the best of the 
situation. The safety of Iran’s oil-fields is of vital 
interest to us. We can establish in that country a 
formidable barrier against German penetration east- 
ward. India is breathing more freely since the 
occupation. We can establish direct contact with the 
Russian Army ; we may be able at some future time 
to operate directly on the southern Russian front. 
But for the moment the most important thing is that 
we have an opportunity to send supplies to Russia by 
a comparatively safe route, which will be open all 
the year round unless the snow-drifts prove unusually 
big in ‘January. And the Persian Gulf ports are only 
some four days’ steaming from Karachi. The Trans- 
Iranian railway, which runs straight across the country 
to the Caspian, was opened not very long before the 
outbreak of the war, and its capacity is probably not 
of the highest owing to the nature of the country which 
it traverses, but it should none the less prove very 
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THE TALAR, OR THRONE-ROOM, OF THE SHAH OF IRAN, 

IN THE IMPERIAL PALACE AT TEHERAN. ITS MOST 

NOTABLE FEATURE IS THE WHITE MARBLE THRONE OF 
KERIM KHAN ZAUD, BROUGHT FROM SHIRAZ. 


Occupying a space nearly a quarter of a mile square south of the 
Artillery Square, Teheran’s principal public place, is a collection of 
gardens, courts and buildings attached to the Royal Palace of the 
Shahs, within the precincts of which are the Talar, or Throne-Room, 
with its white marble throne, and the Council Chamber, where is the 
famed Peacock Throne, not that, however, of the Mogul Emperors 
brought from India by Nadir Shah, but one made for Falh Ali Shah, 
in the early nineteenth century. 


useful. Instead of carrying the goods straight to the 
Caspian, it might prove more serviceable to take them 
by road from Teheran to Tabriz, whence a railway is 
connected with the Russian system. This line, unless 
I am mistaken, is of the Russian gauge. Perhaps, too, 
aircraft could be flown into Russia by this route. 

A glance at the map will show the recent measures 
we have taken to block either German penetration 
towards the Far East or a German drive against 
Egypt. Only a few months ago there existed a yawning 
gap in our Middle Eastern front. Syria, Iraq, and 
Iran were slipping under German influence, which would 
shortly have isolated and hemmed in Turkey. The 
German conquest of Greece and the Agean had 
provided the enemy with an invaluable bridge between 
Europe and Asia and there was no immediate prospect 
of our being able to cut it. We have now filled the 
gap, though I should not go so far as to say that we 
yet have the power to make our grip upon it impreg- 
nable if the Germans should reach the Caucasus. But 
at the worst we have gained yet another breathing, 
space for ourselves, the possibility of directly aiding 
Russia, and the salvation of Turkey from encirclement. 
The threat of a pincer movement against Egypt is for 
the time being removed, leaving only one arm of the 
pincers, the German and Italian forces in Libya, to 
be reckoned with. The offensive of the Navy (for the 
most part with submarines and the aircraft of the 
Fleet Air Arm) and of the R.A.F. against its com- 
munications has grown in intensity and effectiveness. 
General Rommel's force in Cyrenaica is still on the 
defensive. But that is not enough. At the earliest 
possible moment that force should be dealt with 
vigorously. 

As a result of the Russian campaign the prospects 
of a German invasion of Great Britain this year are 
diminishing, though we can never afford to neglect a 
single pgecaution or to permit any serious weakening 
of the garrison. On the other hand, the Battle of the 
Atlantic, though it may have gone rather more favour- 
ably for us of late, has by no means yet been won, and 
some new German move or method might at any time 
increase its violence and its dangers. What has been 
called by lovers of picturesque phrases ‘‘ the Battle 
of the Factories ’’ is still further from being satisfactory, 
but our “ offensive ’’’ is progressing. I spoke long ago 
of what then seemed a comparatively far-off period, 
when the wheels which we had been so long con- 
structing would begin to turn and the methods of mass 
production would bring out munitions of war in a 
continuous flow. That period has now been reached, 
though it has not attained its climacteric. But we 
are now going through a troublesome transitional 
phase, which better organisation should have ended by 
now and which must be brought to a close as swiftly 
as possible. That is the period when the stuff is 
appearing, but co-ordination has not yet reached the 
standard of production. It is represented by failure 
to assemble within a reasonable time products of 
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different factories required for the same war material, 
a lag in the production of components which holds up 
war material otherwise ready to be put into the hands 
of the fighting services, shortage of essential spare parts 
which may cripple even a brand-new piece of mechanism, 
delay in adjusting the minor faults of mechanism- 
faults for which no one is really to blame, because in 
these days of hustle they can be discovered only under 
service conditions, but which it is urgently necessary to 
put right if the machines are to give of their best. 
All this will call not only for better control and 
for increased work, but also for heavier sacrifices. For 
example, well as the Army has done in using its small 
sprinkling of trained technical personnel to train the 
new intake in the upkeep and maintenance of its 
vehicles and machines, it has now reached a stage 
when it must have more help. That can only be 
provided by combing industry, which, at the very 
moment when it has to strain towards increased pro- 
duction, must submit to a watering-down in its skilled 
technical ranks. These ranks must be filled from 
outside, often from people, including many women, 
who have to leave unessential trades in which they 
are highly skilled and undertake training for some 
branch of war industry, with the knowledge that the 
labour market is likely to be intensely crowded after 
the war. You may say they are no worse off than their 
brothers. But the girl of twenty-six—we have now 
reached that group—with no,husband and perhaps no 
father to fall back upon, who leaves a West End of 
London business after several years of hard-won 
progress to take a three months’ course in making 
sparking-plugs, is deserving of our sympathies. These 
things must be. All that can be said is that the sooner 
we get down to the business the sooner will it be over. 
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THE FAMOUS PEACOCK THRONE, OR TAKHT-I-TAUS, IN THE COUNCIL CHAMBER OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE. IT IS NOT, 


AS OFTEN BELIEVED, THE PEACOCK THRONE OF THE MOGUL 


EMPERORS BROUGHT FROM INDIA, BUT WAS MADE IN IRAN 


FOR FALH ALI SHAH IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
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ECLIPSING “BALACLAVA” IN BRIGHTNESS: THE BRILLIANT) 
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THE DARING R.A.F. ‘“‘MAST-HIGH "* ATTACK ON SHIPPING IN THE DOCKS AT ROTTERDAM LATE IN THE AFTERNOON ON AUGUST 28, BY A FORCE OF “BLENHEIMS"’ WITH 
FIGHTER ESCORT: A DISTANT VIEW OF BOMB-BURSTS AND SHOWING A FIRE BLAZING. 
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THE “ BALACLAVA OF THE AIR’’: 
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A CLOSE VIEW OF THE DARING LOW-LEVEL ATTACK IN PROGRESS, SHOWING ENEMY SHIPPING (MIDDLE DISTANCE) AND SMOKE FROM SOME 
OF THE FIRES STARTED BY OUR BOMBS DRIFTING ACROSS THE SHIPS MOORED IN THE RIVER SCHELDT. 
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This bold and brilliant ‘‘ mast-high"’ daylight attack on enemy shipping in 
Rotterdam harbour and shipyard installations, carried out in the late afternoon 
of August 28 by R.A.F. ‘‘ Blenheim”’ aircraft flying as low as 20 ft., escorted 
by fighters, evoked, with other recent raids, high tribute from the Prime 
Minister, who, with his customary felicity of phrase and image, wrote to Air 


Marshal Sir Richard Peirse, the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Bomber 
Command, that ‘‘the devotion and gallantry of the attacks on Rotterdam 
and other objectives are beyond all praise. The charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaclava is eclipsed in brightness by these almost daily deeds of fame.”’ 
In the Rotterdam raid of August 28, the ‘‘ Blenheims"’ flew over the docks 
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ANT/ LOW-LEVEL R.A.F. ATTACK ON ROTTERDAM ON AUGUST 238. 
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BOMBS EXPLODING AND FIRES BURNING IN THE DOCKYARD INSTALLATIONS DURING THE DAYLIGHT R.A.F. ATTACK ON THE DOCKS AT ROTTERDAM ON AUGUST 28, SHOWING 
(RIGHT) ONE OF THE ATTACKING AIRCRAFT BOMBING AT VERY LOW LEVEL—ANOTHER PICTURE TAKEN FROM A BRITISH MACHINE. 
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HEAVY SMOKE RISING FROM ONE OF THE FIRES, WITH (LEFT—VERY FAINT) AN ATTACKING AIRCRAFT AND (FOREGROUND) THE WING-TIP OF ANOTHER. THE ATTACK WAS PRESSED 
HOME IN FACE OF HEAVY FLAK, BOMBS BEING FUSED TO EXPLODE WITHIN A FEW SECONDS OF IMPACT. 
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at between 20ft. and S5Oft. They were met by a deadly barrage of light bombed, its crew saw the ship entirely obscured by the bursts. Another 

shells and machine-gun bullets, and even rifle fire, and Messerschmitts braved ‘* Blenheim "’ hit a large ship amidships. Many other ships were attacked 
igade the escort of ‘‘ Spitfires"’ to pursue the bombers. The ‘‘ Blenheims”’ attacked both in the docks and on the slipways where they were building. Some 
me.”’ , in line abreast. Two made for a large ship in the south-west end of the of the ‘‘ Blenheims’’ were hit even before they reached the docks, but 
locks ‘ Maashaven. The first got a hit on the stern, and when the second had they continued through the anti-aircraft fire and sent their bombs down. 
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AIRCRAFT: No. 6—A 


“SWORDFISH” 


VICTOR OF TARANTO: THE FAIREY “SWORDFISH,” A TORPEDO-SPOTTER-RECONNAISSANCE CRAF 


At a time when monoplanes were fast coming into use with the airfighting 
services of the world, the Fairey ‘‘ Swordfish’'’ demonstrated in no uncertain 
manner the abilities of an orthodox biplane machine, and numerous are the 
successes scored by this sturdy craft, which first began its service career in 1937, 
when it was put into use as a torpedo-spotter-reconnaissance ‘plane, working 
chiefly from aircraft-carriers. Of a type described as an ‘‘ unequal-span staggered 


braced biplane,’’ the ‘‘Swordfish”’ is 
‘** Bristol’’ Pegasus radial engine. The speed of this notable machine is in no 
way comparable with that of the modern monoplane fighter, but the craft 
possesses certain fundamental qualities which have enabled it to take part in 
some most important actions: it was, for instance, ‘‘ Swordfishes"’ which dealt 
the Italian Fleet a crippling blow at Taranto in November 1940. Their torpeds 


powered by an_ air-cooled 775-h.p. 
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=> AWAY FROM H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “ILLUSTRIOUS.” 


BY OURBpecIAL ARTIST C. E. TURNER. 
‘U 


ICH, SINCE THE OUTBREAK OF WAR, HAS DONE BRILLIANT WORK WITH THE FLEET AIR ARM. 


The ‘‘ Swordfish '’ shown is fitted with wheels for landing, but its undercarriage 
is interchangeable, and floats can be fitted if necessary. As to crew, three are 
generally carried when the machine is out on reconnaissance duty, and two 
only.for torpedo-dropping. There is a fixed gun firing forward, and another is situated 
in the aft cockpit on a movable mounting. The machine has a top speed 
of 154 m.p.h., and a range of 750 miles. 


Attack was swift, deadly, and carried out by flying men supremely confident 
in their machines. Such attacks are only possible with aeroplanes specially 
designed or adapted for torpedo-dropping, and the ‘‘ handiness” of the ‘* Sword- 
“fish "’ enables a pilot to launch a torpedo with a fine degree of accuracy. In our 
picture the artist shows one of the brood from the aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Illustrious ” 
Seen in the background), soon after taking off from the deck of its mother-ship. 
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AFLOAT A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
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“I SERVED IN WINDJAMMERS": By CHARLES 


HE title of the book which I am reviewing is a 
little misleading. Anybody might think that 
the book was written by a person who had served in 
a windjammer—in other words, a full-rigged ship. 
Even the “ edited by his grandson ’”’ does not dispel 
the illusion, because the title is so very contemporary 
and personal. But Nordhoff has been dead forty 
years, and the book is compounded out of three 
works, which were called ‘‘ Man-o’-War Life,” “‘ The 
Merchant Vessel,”” and ‘‘ Whaling and Fishing.” 
However, catchpenny though the title may look for 
a volume about life afloat a hundred years ago, it 
doesn’t affect the merits of the book. All the same, 
I rather shrink from the thought that ‘‘ Typee ’’’ and 
““Omoo ” may 
shortly be reissued 
as ‘‘Me and My 
South Sea 
Islands,”’ by Her- 
man Melville. 
The grandson, 
whose own writ- 
ings have given 
me pleasure, has 
omitted, he says, 
several hundreds 
of pages from his 
grandfather’s nar- 
ratives. What 
remains deserves 
the publisher's 
description of the 
book as “‘a great 
book of the sea, 
to rank with such 
classics as ‘ The 
Cruise of the 
“ Cachalot,”’’ and 
‘Two Years 
Before the Mast’”’ 
—which reminds 
me that every 
new generation 
should be told to 
read ‘ The Cruise 
of the ‘ Cacha- 
lot” be 2. FT. 
Bullen, one of 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


follow, but as he travels back in memory to the years 
on board whaleship or man-of-war, dwelling on the 
beauty of some vessel’s lines, the sailing qualities of 
another, the manliness and generosity of a shipmate, 
or the comic yarns of an eccentric Yankee, the note 
of disapproval dies away. And then, as one becomes 
conscious of the pleasure with which a passage was 
set down, the writer turns almost abruptly to the 
darker aspects of man-of-war or whaling life, as if 
suddenly aware that his words might encourage some 
young American to realise a dream of running away 
to sea.” 

But it is no good. These seamen, after romancing 
about life on all the seas, suddenly put on that pious, 





A SCENE OF WHALING IN THE ’FIFTIES WHICH, AS SHOWN IN THE PASSAGE QUOTED BELOW, MIGHT HAVE BEEN DESCRIBED IN 





NORDHOFF.* 


sun sets behind them. And who can do justice to 
the serene purity of the air; its genial mildness both 
night and day ; the absence of harshness in every move- 
ment of the sea as it sweeps in peaceful undulations 
towards the setting sun ? 

‘“ The breeze which fans the dreamer’s brow comes 
as though someone laid his hand in kindness there. 
The waves which break under the bow, break softly. 
The spray which ever and anon falls upon deck, falls 
in refreshing showers. The wind which fills the sails 
blows gently ; and the very ship seems, in unison with 
the scene, to glide along over the waves, no longer 
meeting and cleaving the waters with the stubborn 
shock of enemies in battle, but parting them asunder 
softly, as some 
good-natured 
giant would make 
his way through a 
crowd of little 
children. The 
Sabbath. still- 
ness is broken 
only by the harsh 
scream of the 
tropic bird as on 
snow-white wing 
he sweeps past, 
landward, or 
darts beneath the 
wave in search of 
prey. 

“And now, 
scarce has the 
last golden ray 
of the departing 
sun gone down 
behind the dis- 
tant mountain- 
tops, when night 
conceals the scene 
as with a huge 
Dlack cloth, 
through which 
shine myriads of 
brilliant stars, 
brighter by far 
than ever rejoiced 
the vision of him 
who dwells in 





“1 SERVED 


the most accom- ee : ine 
: IN WINDJAMMERS ”: “THE COLONIAL WHALER * FAME’’’—BY SIR OSWALD BRIERLY, A.W.S., MARINE PAINTER TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 
plished, modest y : 2 yee ce aye 4 Fe ; northern lands: 
After making a little detour,”’ writes the original Charles Nordhoff, describing his first experience of whaling, “ we again stood towards the school, and the i Thanieact C ’ 

and neglected mate singled out one huge fellow nearest us, and happily the largest, as our prize. Each individual of the crew had received from the mate, on first ne eyes of God, 
authors of our ewering, some final instructions as to his especial duties, in case we should get fast; and we now sat stock still in the boat, oars firmly grasped and ready whispered the 
a os fi tor instantaneous use, and scarce breathing from excitement. ... Now the hoarse bellow, as he ejected the water from his spout holes, grew louder, and . E 
time. Nordho looking over my shoulder as the boat was lifted on a mighty swell, I saw the huge form of leviathan, stupidly rolling in the waves.” mate to me, as 
I reclined upon 


Tan away to sea. 
At thirteen he was apprenticed to the printing trade, 
and began to get ‘“‘ weakly and puny.’’ ‘“‘ The perusal,” 
he says, “‘ of beoks of travel had always given me 
great pleasure, and in them I had frequently read 
glowing accounts of the invigorating and restoring 
powers of the sea air and tropical climes. And so, 
one day the idea occurred to me to try the salt water. 
I had always had an absorbing desire to see somewhat 
of the great world, and the thought of doing 


reformed look, and say : ‘‘ You Have Been Warned !”’ ; 
but Youth takes no notice. Youth, in America or 
in England, or in the form of a young Pole like Conrad, 
born far from the sea, is infected by the desire for a 
sailor’s life ; if it were really decided that it was a bad 
idea to go to sea, no books on the subject of a 
sailor’s life would be allowed to be published. What 
is the good of Grandfather Nordhoff trying to be a 


the forecastle in silent contemplation of the 
change.” 

And how on earth should one see a landfall unless 
one is afloat. And how could Nordhoff suppose that 
such paragraphs as that would have any other effect 
upon his juniors than the novels of Marryat had had 
upon himself ? There is rather a journalistic touch in 
his writing ; he became a journalist after he left the 

sea. There is a Victorian touch about it, 





this in the capacity of a sailor, although 
now for the first time entertained, pleased 
me exceedingly, and soon took entire pos- 
session of my mind. Sleeping or waking, I 
thought of nothing but the sea, ships, 
sailors, and the wonders of foreign lands.” 

He had, he says, been led up the garden 
path (if the phrase may be applied to 
maritime life) by such books as Marryat’s. 
His intention, when he had 
the shore and sobriety, was to issue a grave 
warning to youths with vagrant desires. 
But it can’t be done by any man who has 
been for a long time a sailor, because the 
beautiful memories come uppermost. Of 
all the men who have written in English 
about life afloat the only one who might 
really make a young reader feel that he’d 
rather not be at sea was Smollett, who 





THE Ministry of Supply (Salvage Dep: 
for the salvage of Waste Paper. 


retired to now. 


will receive prompt attention. 


PAPER SALVAGE. 


artment) draws attention to the need 
In most businesses it frequently hap- 
pens that quantities of old correspondence files, price lists, labels, wrappings, 
cartons, posters and display material accumulate over many years, and become 
obsolete. They may have been forgotten or kept ‘‘in case they may come 
in useful some day.’’ That day, Was come. The Country needs the paper 
Old, but no longer valuable records of past business, bound or 
loose trade papers, ledgers, directories, etc., which are often retained but so 
infrequently referred to, will make a good contribution to the common 
cause—the cause of Victory. Nothing is too lictle—the paper of one old 
envelope will make a cartridge wad—and the Country wants it all. 
such materal will be collected by your usual merciant or by the 
Council, but in the event of any difficulty a postcard to the Council Office 
Since the war, enough waste paper alone has 
been recovered to fill a string of lorries stretching from London to Glasgow— 
over 370,000 tons. The supply line must carry on. 


too ; and I make no apology for using the 
term about an American author, as the 
Americans themselves freely use it, having 
had, since what the Japanese might call the 
Eighteenth-Century Incident, no monarchs 
of their own for the convenient labelling 
of periods. But essentially the writing is 
a sailor’s writing, and the stuff dictates 
the style. 

There is everything in the book from 
waggery to tragedy. The whaling parts 
are not as good as Bullen’s, let alone 
Melville’s, but they are good; and the 


= whole book is the honest conversation of 
ioca’ 


an honest man. Mr. Charles Nordhoff, the 
younger, may quite reasonably be proud of 
his grandfather. 

The book ends: ‘‘I stepped ashore, 
with three suits of seaman‘s clothing in 
my chest, and an English sixpence in 








was but a ship’s doctor for a brief | 
period and a reformer using shock-tactics. 

Nordhoff the younger says: ‘‘ To express disapproval 
of the sailor’s career, and to warn young readers 
against following his example, were certainly among 
my grandfather's objects in writing the pages which 





*“1 Served in Windjammers.” By Charles Nordhoff. Edited 
by his Grandson of the Same Name. (Chapman and Hall; 15s.) 


deterrent when he breaks out into rhapsodies like 
this: ‘‘ Who shall attempt to describe the glories of 
a landfall in the tropics? My pen is not adequate to 
a delineation of the beauteous boldness with which 
the outlines of the volcanic peaks are thrown in deep, 
deep blue against the distant horizon, or the glorious 
golden effulgence in which they are enveloped as the 


my pocket, all that I had to show for 
nine years of hard work, exposure and privation.” 
It wasn’t even true; later, he had this book to 
show. And to his kind of boy it wouldn't matter 
if it were true; the adventurous kind of youths 
knowing, what some of them forget in middle life, 
that it is true that we came into the world with nothing, 
and with nothing we shall go out. 
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Plain ANSWERS to plain QUESTIONS, 
DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


JOHN 


BULL 


AND 


Bonaparte, 


Met Hal/-Seas over between DOVER and CALAIS. 





John Bull. How do you do? 

Benaparte.—Pretty well; but hope to be better when I am in London, 
John Bull.---When do you expect to get there ? 
Bonaparte.—About the end of September ; or October at lateft. 


John Bull.--Why would not you remain at PEACE with us ; 
which you know we were anxious to preserve ? 

Bonaparte.—Becaufe I had set my heart on the recovery of EGYPT, which 
I had disgracefully quitted; and tm recovering EGYPT, to pave the way for 
driving you out of INDIA, to the productions of which you owe fo much of 
the Wealth, the Strength, and the Profperity, which you enjoy. 


John Bull.---But what did Malta signify ? 
Bonaparte.—I1 could not cleverly get to EGYPT without it. 


John Bull.--Why are you such an Enemy to our LIBERTY 
OF,THE PRESS ? 

Bonaparte.—That's a foolifh Queftion, Fohn. Why ?—Becaule it expofes all 
my deep designs. Becaufe it ¢s me odious among{t my own subjects, and in 
ii Gee, by pointing out all the bloodfhed, defolation and rapine by which I 
have obtained power, and by which I muff preferve it. Becaufe it recommends 
love, loyalty, and support to a King whom I mean to dethrone; and unanimity 
to a country, which i mean to conquer, to ravage, and to annihilate. 


John Bull..-What RELIGION are you of ? — 
Bonaparte.—None.—I was firft a Deift; then a Papift in Maly; afterwards a 
Mahometan in Egypt; and am now an Atheift, 


John Bull.---Why then did you restore the Catholic Religion in 
France ? 
Sonaparte.— Becaufe it anfwered my purpofe beft. 


John Bull.—Why have you suffered your Soldiers to burn so. 
many Towns, shed so much innocent Blood, destroy Cottages as 
well as Palaces so indiscriminately, murder in cold blood Thou. 
sands of poor Men, and ravish Thousands of poor Women, in 
ITALY, in EGYPT, in SYRIA, and lately in HANOVER ? 

.—Foolith agai n.—I did not merely fuffer it—I enco it. 
_My biel oe eee terror. I dont mince matters. Witnefs 
the deliberate maffacre of four thoufand Turks at Pile who were my prifoners ; 
and my poifoning feveral hundred of my own soldiers, who were of no ufe to me. 


John Bull.--What do you mean to do if you come here ? 
Bonaparte.—I won't tell you. It would make your hair ftand an end. 


John Bull.---Arn’t you a bit afraid of us?” 


Bonaparte.—To tell you the truth, lam. But I am not afraid to facrifice 
100,000 men in an attempt to invade you, 


John Bull---As an honest man, what do you most depend upon 
for success? ee 

Bonaparte.—On foggy weather—long nights—a want of difcipline in your 
troops—a want of fpirit and of union in your people. 


John Bull—You had better let it alone, Bony ;---if these are your 
only grounds for hope, you’re a damn’d, Fool if you attempt it. 
Bonaparte.—To tell you the truth, Fokn, I don’t much like fome of your 
late proceedings in Parliament. But I am determined on the attempt; {0, lool. 
to it. 


EAS 
London: Printed for J. HATCHARD, No. 190, Piccadilly. 1805 
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THE INVASION THREAT OF 1805. A BROADSHEET DIALOGUE BETWEEN JOHN BULL AND BONAPARTE. 


One hundred and thirty-six years ago the shadow of threatened invasion lay across 


England. Bonaparte—‘ the Corsican Tyrant ’’ was the popular phrase—was rampaging 
about Europe, and only the conquest of England seemed to stand between him and 
world domination. Above we reproduce one of the many broadsheets published at 


that time. Some of the imaginary dialogue between Bonaparte and John Bull has 


a decidedly modern ring about it: indeed, Bonaparte’s reply when asked what he 
would do if he landed here—‘'! won't tell you. It would make your hair stand 
on end’’—is in the best Hitlerian manner. As the broadsheet shows, Malta Egypt, 
Syria and Italy were in the news then as they are now; history has recorded what 
happened to Napoleon in Russia. ... (By Courtesy of Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly, W.1.) 
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FOR PILOTS WHO BALE OUT AT SEA: (LEFT) A SEA-DROGUE TO PREVENT DRIFT; 
D (RIGHT) BAILER, FITTING INTO A QUARTER-INCH OF SPACE. 
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AN ELASTIC BAND, 
BAND. 


HOW THE PADDLES ARE FIRMLY WORKED BY GRIPPING 
AND WITH THE WRIST STEADIED BY ANOTHER ELASTIC 


SHOWING 
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DINGHY EQUIPMENT. HERE 
FLAPS FOR OTHER STORES. 


THE MULTUM IN PARVO OF THE 
CHOCOLATE RATION, AND 


THE STOWAGE FLAP, 
ARE SEEN SEA-STOPPERS, 
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Brilliant ingenuity on the part of the Ministry of Aircraft Production 
scarcely adequate to describe the life-saving apparatus now supplied to R.A.F. 
fighter-pilots, in place of the ‘‘ Mae West,’’ and many pilots have recently been 
rescued by means of the rubber dinghy and its various gadgets they now 
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RUBBER BOAT IN TEN SECONDS WHEN THE 
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carry on their backs, shown in detail in the set of pictures specially taken for 
‘* The Illustrated London News. It seems almost miraculous that so much 
can be squeezed into a small cushion, measuring only 15in. square by 3 in. 
in thickness, carried easily by the airman on his back. When a fighter-pilot 
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RE |LIFEBOATS EQUIPMENT FOR IMPERILLED R.A.F. PILOTS. 
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-and in ten seconds the dinghy is inflated. A rubber water-bucket, which 
j fills up on inflation, keeps the head of the dinghy down as the pilot climbs 


eee 


THE COMPLETE PARAPHERNALIA, RUBBER DINGHY WHEN PUMPED UP, AND CONTENTS. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE ARE PRINTED IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, POLISH AND CZECH. 
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A MARVELLOUS COMPACTUM: THE RUBBER DINGHY AND ALL CONTENTS ARE 
STRAPPED IN A SPACE I5 IN. SQUARE NEXT THE FIGURE, THE PARACHUTE OUTSIDE. 
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A 
AN OFFICER OF THE R.A.F. POSED INSIDE A DINGHY, USING THE “‘ TOPPING-UP”’ PUMP. THE WATER-BUCKET ATTACHED TO THE BOTTOM OF THE DINGHY, TO PREVENT 
INSTRUCTIONS AT FOOT SAY ‘CLIMB IN HERE” TIPPING UP WHEN .THE AIRMAN CLIMBS IN AND REDUCE DRIFT WHEN FLOATING. 


S 
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it easily visible from sea and air, and can carry a weight of 400lbs. The 
paddles are’ good for a speed of three knots. In addition there are signal 
flares, emergency rations, and cigarettes for the stranded airman. 


cushion into his hand, tears open the flap, turns the carbon-dioxide valve, 


reaches the water after baling out, he pulls a string which brings the dinghy | in. The dinghy will stay afloat indefinitely, and its bright yellow colour makes 
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U.S. MOSCOW MISSION HEAD; 


NEW GOVERNOR OF BERMUDA. 
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PRINCE 


THE GRAND DUCHESS CHARLOTTE OF LUXEMBURG 
FELIX OF BOURBON-PARMA, WHO HAVE RETURNED TO 
The Grand Duchess Charlotte of Luxemburg, accompanied by her husband, Prince Felix of 
Bourbon-Parma, arrived in Britain by air on August 30 from America. The Grand Duchess, al 
who went with her family into exile when the Germans invaded Luxemburg last year, has VISCOUNT KNOLLYS, M.B.E., D.F.C. 
returned to England from the U.S.A. to be with her Government. Deputy Regional Commissioner for Civil De 
Minister for Co-ordination of Defence, who 7 a a fence in the South-Eastern Region, who has 
resigned August 29, after a protracted Govern- ; been appointed Governor and Commander-in 
ment crisis, being succeeded by Mr. A. W. : Chief of Bermuda in succession to Lieut.- 
Fadden. Isexpected to be appointed Australian ? General Sir Denis Kirwan Bernard. Served 
Minister to sit in the Brtish War Cabinet. } European War, 1914-18. Aged forty-five, 
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AND HER HUSBAND, 
LONDON FROM AMERICA, i 
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----- See 
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THE RT. HON. R. G. MENZIES, K.C. 
Prime Minister of Australia since 1939, and 
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SS 


MR. A. W. FADDEN. MR. W. AVERELL HARRIMAN, 
BEARING THE VICTORY SIGN: = FREE FRENCH SUBMARINE “‘LE JOUR DE The representative of the Lease-and-Lend 
BUT PERILOUS VOYAGE. Administration in London, who has been ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to head the 


Who succeeds Mr. Menzies as Australian Prime 
Minister, after only four years L, agg 9 GLOIRE ’”’ IN PORT AFTER A TRIUMPHANT 
Became leader of the Country Party in . She recently returned y to port with her crew of forty-eight after sinking a 4000-ton 
Was entrusted with full Treasury portfolio ship in German waters at a piace where the enemy was least expecting ota.” Cregied by U.S. mission to the Three-Power Conference 
and handling of heaviest Australian Budget depth-charges and unable to submerge again, the submarine was three days on the surface in Moscow to discuss aid to Russia. He will 
ever introduced. A Queenslander, aged 45. returning to her base. i be accompanied by some six experts. 
ees OSE ee See tee i acalanetiioain 
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TROOPS AT THEIR CAMP IN 


INSPECTING DUTCH E 
DUTCH REGIMENT. 


CANADIAN QUEEN WILHELMINA 
COMMAND: LIEUT.-GENERAL BROWN SALUTING THE BELGIAN WHERE SHE PRESENTED COLOURS TO A NEW 
Accompanied by Brigadier Phelan and Baron Silvercruys, the Belgian Minister to Canada, The new regiment was named by the Queen of the Netherlands ‘The Princess Irene Regimen 
Lieut.-General Van Strydonk de Burckel, and Lieut.-General Daufresnede la Chevalerie, the after her grandchild, the daughter of Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard. Queen Wi 
Adjutant-General of the Canadian Forces, Lieut.-General Brown, recently inspected Belgian sixty-first anniversary was commemorated on August 31 by Dutchmen all over the wo 1 
. synchronised world-wide ceremony linked together by most extensive radio-exchange organisation. 
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troops in the Western Command, many of whom have come from Canada. 


IN THE WESTERN 


‘DJUTANT-GENERAL INSPECTS BELGIAN TROOPS 
COLOURS. 
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THE CANADIAN PRIME MINISTER IN LONDON: MR. MACKENZIE KING, WHO FLEW ON THE “ TEAM SPIRIT”: MR. GEORGE ALLISON, MANAGER OF ARSENAL FOOTBALL 
TO BRITAIN, ADDRESSING A GATHERING AT THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION. TEAM, ADDRESSING WORKERS OF THE STRATFORD LOCOMOTIVE WORKS STAFF. 
“There is only one mind in Canada.” declared Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian Prime In the picture reproduced above, Mr. George Allison, the manager of the Arsenal football 
Minister, on reaching London from Ottawa, on August 21, “and that is to do all we can team, is seen addressing the staff of the London and North-Eastern Railway locomotive 

to help in the winning of the war.”’ Canada, he added, was at the side of Britain to the works at Stratford on the importance of the “ Team Spirit,” when he referred to them as 
Mr. Mackenzie King, who has the “men behind the men behind the guns.” He has also given talks to the railway staffs 
at Doncaster, York, Sheffield, and King’s Cross, London. - 


utmost of her strength, in resources both material and human. h 
come to London for talks with the War Cabinet, had an audience of the King. on August 30. 
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INCREASING THE WATER AND FOOD SUPPLIES FOR SHIPS’ LIFEBOATS. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION AND ASSISTANCE OF THE MINISTRY OF WAR TRANSPORT. 


EVERY BOAT MUST BE PROVIDED WITH 


UNDER THE NEW REGULATIONS IT IS MADE COMPULSORY FOR EVERY 
FOREIGN -GOING A WEATHER-PROOF COVER OR HOOD. 


SHIP TO CARRY AT LEAST ONE MOTOR LIFEBOAT. 








THE EQUIPMENT REQUIRED FOR A STANDARD 24 FT. SHIPS LIFE 
WITH ACCOMMODATION FOR 32 PERSONS. 
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NEW MEASURES FOR SAVING THE LIVES OF CREWS OF SHIPS SUNK IN THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. 


Some little time ago the Ministry of War Transport introduced fresh regulations 
for provisioning and increasing the protection of the crews of ships sunk by enemy 
action in the Battle of the Atlantic who have to take to the boats. These regu- 
lations will come into force early this month, will greatly improve the quantity 
and quality of the provisions carried in each boat and the amount of water stored. 
Although it is computed that a man can live without food for a month, he can 
only exist for a comparatively short time without water. The problem, therefore, 
has been so to increase the water supply that the men in a lifeboat—even loaded 
to capacity—can be supplied with water for a fortnight at sea. Attempts have 
been made to produce apparatus to convert sea water into drinking water, 
apparatus sufficiently small and compact to be carried in the limited space avail- 
able in a ship's boat. Unfortunately, no successful solution to this problem has 





been found, so the Ministry of War Transport's experts have had to find space 
for extra water-tanks. This they have done with such success that the minimum 
of one quart for each persen, required to be carried by the old regulations, has 
been increased to three quarts. The new minimum food rations consist of a fresh 
type of nutritive biscuit in place of the old flour-and-water ship's biscuit of the 
past. Then there will be special anti-thirst chocolate, pemmican, and milk tablets 
in place of the old ration of condensed milk in tins. The new ration works out 
at 14 oz. of food for each person the boat is certified to carry. The food is in small 
portions to facilitate distribution. Massage oil is also a part of the new equipment as 
massage has proved so necessary for men confined for many days in a ship's 
boat. A semi-rotary pump is another innovation, and every foreign-going ship 
must have one motor-driven lifeboat and a wireless transmitting and receiving set. 
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THE NIGHTLY CEREMONY OF THE KEYS AT THE TOWER. 


Drawn sy our SpeciaL Artist C. E, Turner. 


THE CHIEF WARDER OF THE TOWER, WITH HIS SCOTS GUARD ESCORT, REPORTS “ ALL IS WELL.”’ 


The ceremony of the Keys at the Tower of London takes place every night “The Keys.” ‘“* Whose keys?” ‘“* King George’s Keys."’ ‘Pass, King George's 
whatever the weather and regardless of air raids. A. sergeant and two men of Keys—all'’s well." Thereupon the party forms up facing the Main Guard, whose 
the Scots Guards—which famous regiment has garrisoned the Tower during the officer gives the order, ‘‘ Guard and escort, present arms!" The Chief Warder 
war—stand presenting arms behind the Chief Warder, a notable figure in his then advances two paces and, removing his helmet, cries, “God preserve King 
red modified Tudor cloak, steel helmet, and gas-mask, facing the Main Guard George!"’, to which the Guard answer, ‘‘ Amen,” the keys then being deposited with 
standing in the guard-room entrance under an officer of the same regiment. Five the Governor of the Tower. Always picturesque in the shadow of the Bloody 
minutes before the hour, the Chief Warder calls for an escort from the Guard Tower, and before the ancient gateway, this old-time ceremony is to-day some- 
and it marches to the Barrier Gate, where the party halts and presents arms times dramatic, as when the grey stones are illuminated by flashing A.-A. fire 
during the locking of the gate, a like procedure following at the Middle and and searchlights durimg an enemy raid. The origin of the Keys is very early, 
Byward Towers. At the Bloody Tower--the scene of our drawing-—-the party is first recorded about 1327, in the reign of Edward IJI., and still follows exactly 
challenged by the sentry: * Halt! Who comes there? '’ The Chief Warder replies, ' the same procedure, in peace-time the Chief Warder wearing Tudor uniform and cap 
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a ECENTLY I 
collected a 
batch of books representing different phases of the adven- 
turous spirit in current literature. When, however, I had 
finished with Margaret Armstrong’s memoir of Edward 
Trelawny and the self-recorded life-story of the late Richard 
Halliburton, I found that I had also finished my space. 
It is difficult to be at once adequate and concise. This week 
the omissions can be repaired, and, to bring the subject 
up to date, I will begin with a book since received, namely, 
* RETROSPECTIVE ADVENTURES.” By Forrest Reid (Faber ; 
12s. 6d.), a work justly recommended by the Book Society. 
The author’s ‘“ Private Road,” an instalment of auto- 
biography, noticed on this page about a year ago, ended 
with the remark that the chief part of his story was the 
commentary, for “‘ the adventure all along lay in the 
interpretation.” 


The word “ adventure,” in fact, is very elastic, and 
may be stretched to cover such varied experiences as those 
ef * Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland’ and Edward 
Trelawny’s *‘ Adventures of a Younger Son.” Mr. Forrest 
Reid’s “‘ adventures” belong to yet another category. 
They are more akin to what someone (Swinburne ? Ruskin ? 
Matthew Arnold ? Anatole France ?) has termed ‘“ adven- 
tures of the soul among masterpieces”; or, in a lighter 
vein, to such genial literary reminiscences as the late 
Robert Garnett’s ‘* Book-Hunting Adven- 
tures,’”’ of which I possess a copy inscribed 
in his own hand. 


Robert was an authority on Dumas pére, 
and, though by profession a_ solicitor, an 
enthusiastic bookman like his father, Dr. 
Richard Garnett (1835-1906) of British 
Museum fame, to whom Mr. Forrest Reid 
devotes one of his most interesting chapters. 
It is an appreciative review of Dr. Garnett’s 
remarkable book of tales, ‘* The Twilight of 
the Gods,” in the 1925 edition with an intro- 
duction by Lawrence of Arabia, and em- 
phasises the learned author’s sense of humour 
combined with “ an equally strong sense of 
the macabre.’’ That book was first published, 
Mr. Reid recalls, in 1888. ‘‘ Meeting with no 
success,” he adds, ‘‘it was allowed to drop 
into an obscurity where it has remained 
ever since (i.e., until 1925). Dr. Garnett 
himself made no second attempt to gain a 





\ CLASS SITTING IN THE DE HAVILLAND COACH LISTENING 


GIVEN WITH THE AID OF DIAGRAMS AND WORKING PARTS 


SCREW. 


hearing.” I am not sure that this statement is correct, 
for I distinctly remember “‘ The Twilight of the Gods” 
being on John Lane’s list when I was empl yed at the 
Bodley Head in 1905. I knew Dr. Garnett himself in 
those days, and visited him at his Hampstead home over- 
looking Parliament Hill. Lane was then publishing his 
play, called (I think) “‘ Will Shakespeare,” based on incidents 
in the Bard’s life. 


Mr. Forrest Reid’s reminiscent medley has given me 
much enjoyment and no little instruction in modern bookish 
biography. It is a literary bran-tub into which no dip can 
be unlucky. More than half the volume is devoted to 
essays on books and writers, which might almost be described 
as adventures among sub-masterpieces, except for the 
Reflections on ‘*‘ A Midsummer Night's Dream,” a reprinted 
introduction to Jane Austen’s “ Persuasion,” and (at any 
rate in Mr. Reid’s opinion) the study of Emily Bronté, for 
he places ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights” on a peak apart in the 
range of English fiction. He also admires Andrew I.ang’s 
playful erudition in his long series of causeries, “ At the 
Sign of the Ship,” in Longman’s Magazine (eventually 
discontinued). 


He omits to mention, however, Lang’s subsequent 
series, ‘* At the Sign of St. Paul’s,”’ in The Illustrated London 
News. I remember them because it fell to me to read them 
in ** copy,” and desperately illegible it was (!), though the 
contents proved delectable when deciphered by the printer. 
One article, in particular, has stuck in my memory, 


THE SPECIAL 


TO A LECTURE 
OF THE V.-P. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


discussing the evidence for what he called “a rowdy 
Shakespeare.’”’ In assessing Lang’s work as a critic, how- 
ever, Mr. Reid: tempers homage with discrimination, as when 
he says: ‘‘ Thrillers (including adventure stories) were 
nearly the only modern fictions for which he had much use. 
Rarely, indeed, were the right novels extolled in these 
Ships. Poems had a better chance, both because his taste 
in poetry was finer, and because his judgment was not here 
perverted by a determination to discourage realism at any 
cost... . His gay dismissals of the later Hardy, the later 
Henry James, of all the Russians and most of the Frenchmen, 
passed unchallenged and unreproved. I fancy at thirteen 
my taste for fiction was precisely that of Andrew Lang. 
The strange thing is that with him it should have remained 
permanent. ... It was because he hated to be told that 
there is more misery than happiness in life that he wrote 
as he did of Hardy’s later work. He knew perfectly well 
that Tess was a far finer book than King Solomon’s Mines 
or A Gentleman of France; but he would not admit it ; its 
pessimism exasperated him.” 


For the rest, Mr. Reid revives various essays of his own, 
in particular some agreeably personal impressions of Minor 
Fiction in the Fighteen-Eighties. Incidentally, he confesses, 
in connection with Rhoda Broughton’s portrayal of “a 
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TRAVELLING “‘ SCHOOL 


AIRSCREWS. 


Beginning in 1936, the de Havil- 
land Company e&tablished the 
first school, designed and equipped 
to give instruction on the variable- 
pitch airscrew. This year marked 
a new innovation in the school, 
for instruction is now being car- 
ried to pilots, engineers and 
mechanics at their bases. The 
special vehicle, illustrated above, 
was prepared with the approval 
and assistance of the Director of 
Training, Air Ministry, and is 
already in commission on a long 
programme of visits to units of 
the Royal Air Force. 


more leisurely, mellower 
age’’ than our own: “If I 
could, I would sweep away 
nearly every invention of 
the intervening years— 
motor-cars, aeroplanes, wire- 
less, movies, talkies, and 
gramophones. Most of these 
are intrusions on privacy, 
on.the liberty of individual 
choice, since, if they are 
to exist at all, everybody 
must put up with them.” 
Separate chapters are allot- 
ted to other writers, such 
as Henry James, W. H. Hudson, Arthur Rimbaud, Stella 
Benson, and Katherine Mansfield, and Hugh Lofting’s 
** Dolittle ” stories are pronounced “* incomparably the best 
books for children since the two Alices.” Then follow four 
miscellaneous essays, including a description of Bruges 
before the last war, and the book closes with a group 
of short stories, in some of which Mr. Reid evinces, like 
Dr. Garnett, a talent for the macabre and the uncanny. 


TEEN PUPILS, 


. . . 


Adventures in the Caucasian mountains, arising from 
the aftermath of the last Great War, and revealing strange 
communities, with semi-barbaric customs and beliefs, in a 
region to-day menaced with invasion, are recounted in 
“VALLEY OF FoRGOTTEN PEOPLE.” By George Sava 
(Faber ; 12s. 6d.). The author had previously won distinction 
with five beoks about his experiences as a surgeon, as well 
as two drawn from his knowledge of eastern Europe and 
the Balkans—** Rasputin Speaks ” and ** Donkey Serenade,” 
describing travels in Bulgaria. 


The present volume, which also purports to be auto- 
biographical, recounts a perilous journey, among tribes that 
practised blood-feuds, in search of a lost sister abducted 
from her home in Baku by a Caucasian chieftain to be his 
bride. Her brother, then a midshipman in the Russian 
Navy, was accompanied on his quest by his father’s former 
bailiff, a remarkable character belonging to a princely clan 
in Georgia (the native land of Stalin) and familiar with all 
the local conditions in the country through which they 


WHICH IS VISITING VARIOUS R.A.F. UNITS FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF GIVING TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF VARIABLE-PITCH 
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passed. This * Eee 
vivid record 

of their adventures reads like an item from the repertoire 
of Princess Scheherazade. 


Mention of that resourceful raconteuse brings me to a 
book that owes its title, at least, to her genius for casting 
the spell of romance over dangerous men. I refer to ‘Our 
ARABIAN NiGuts.” Written and Illustrated by Ruth and 
Helen Hoffman, authors and artists of ‘‘ We Married an 
Englishman.” With 17 Plates and many comic text drawings 
(Hale ; 12s. 6d.). Here we have the adventures of two 
sisters, young American women of lively and enterprising 
disposition, one of them the wife of an English engineer 
engaged at the time on important work in Iraq. 


This highly entertaining story, punctuated occasionally 
by moments of danger during “ civil commotions,”’ relates 
the vicissitudes of house-hunting and home-making in 
Baghdad, and probably unique experiences as guests in the 
camp of a friendly Sheikh, where they gained an insight 
into Bedouin harem life. Another English-speaking Sheikh 
they met had been educated at an American University in 
Beirut. Despite its light-hearted character, the book 
contains some interesting allusions to public affairs, such as 
Arab politics and blood-feuds, King Ghazi’s death in a car 
accident, the murder of a British Consul, German propaganda 
by broadcasts in Arabic, and listening at 
the Arab camp to “the quiet voice” from 
ILondon announcing the new war on Sep- 
tember 3, 1939. 

In the last-named book a large element 
of fun and frolic is provided by the author’s 
extensive domestic menagerie of animal friends, 
including sundry dogs, ten to twenty Siamese 
cats, two lambs, several gazelles, numerous 
peacocks (presented by the Iraqi Prime 
Minister), a jackal, and a young wild boar 
known as Pig, the leading comedian of the 
company. By an easy transition, therefore, 
I turn accordingly to two books concerned 
with that very adventurous and fascinating 
pursuit, the collection of living specimens 
for zoos, caught in their native haunts. The 
more dramatic of these two books is ‘‘ ANIMALS 
ARE Like Tuat.” By Frank Buck, author 
of ** Bring ’em Back Alive” and *‘ Wild Cargo.”’ 
With 15 Illustrations (Hale ; 12s. 6d.). Besides 
many thrilling stories of encounters with some 





THE CINEMA SCREEN: THE COACH CAN ACCOMMODATE TWELVE TO FOUR- 
AND IS SO EQUIPPED AS TO ENABLE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 


TO BE GIVEN OVER A WIDE FIELD. 


of the larger beasts, there is much interesting lore about 
the habits and mentality of wild animals, and methods of 
capturing them. The author, we are told, has frequently 
crossed the Pacific and travelled round the world in quest 
of game. 


Equally attractive, but written in a quieter vein, likely 
to appeal to boys and girls, as well as to older readers who 
have never grown up, is “ JUNGLE FrRIENDs.” By Osa 
Johnson (Mrs. Martin Johnson), author of ‘“‘ { Married 
Adventure.” With 17 Illustrations (Hale; 7s. 6d.). This 
book describes many happy expeditions in ast Africa, 
and the endearing ways of little creatures tamed and treated 
as pets. Mrs. Johnson dedicates her book to “ the children 
of the world in the hope that they will be kind to all animals.” 
She and her husband did their travelling mostly by air. 
‘* Starting from our home in Nairobi,” she writes, ‘* we 
made flights in our two aeropianes, Osa’s Ark and the 
Spirit of Africa, advancing by building a series of camps.” 


Explorations by motor-car in north African deserts, 
originally undertaken in a spirit of adventure, by parties of 
British officers on leave during the inter-war period, secured 
data which proved of great value, especially for tank 
movements and desert transport, during the recent cam- 
paigns in Libya. These unofficial expeditions, first to Sinai 
and Petra, and later into the great deserts west of the Nile, 
are delightfully described in “ Lipyan Sanps.”’ Travel in 
a Dead World. By Ralph A. Bagnold. (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 2s. 6d.), a reprint of a book first issued in 1935. 
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DOG STUDIES AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S 86TH EXHIBITION. 


‘““ WHAT NEXT?” BY MISS DAISY BELL, A.R.P.S. A MAGNIFICENT STUDY OF THREE YOUNG ‘STILL LIFE,” BY J. B. EATON, F.R.P.S. ALTHOUGH INANIMATE ORNAMENTS, THE ARTIST HAS 
ABERDEENS, WHOSE EXPRESSIONS WOULD SEEM TO SUGGEST CONCERTED ACTION AGAINST CHOSEN HIS SUBJECTS WELL. THE WISTFUL EYES AND TURN OF THE HEAD OF THE GENTLEMAN 
SOMETHING OR SOMEBODY AT ANY MOMENT. ON THE LEFT SPEAK VOLUMES. 


” 


“THE THREE ARISTOCRATS,” BY J. A. R. ADAMS, A.R.P.S. HERE, AGAINST A BACKGROUND ‘““ PUPPY LOVE,” BY FRANKLIN I. JORDAN, F.R.P.S. -IN THIS ESSENTIALLY “ INTIMATE 
SUGGESTIVE OF “‘ THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND,” THREE THOROUGHBRED COLLIES PICTURE THE ARTIST HAS CAUGHT THE GENTLE ECSTASY OF THE MOMENT, AND 
’ 
FIND LIFE AMUSING AS THEY TAKE THEIR SILKY EASE. A SUGGESTION THAT THE NEXT MAY BE RENT WITH YELPS! 


From September 6 to October 25 (inclusive), the 86th Annual Exhibition of the Royal atmosphere and characterisation. Far from lying, the camera in these instances has 
Photographic Society will be held at the Society’s House, 16, Prince’s Gate, S.W.7, underlined the truth. Comedy and tragedy are blended in J. B. Eaton's “Still Life,” 
and above we reproduce some appealing dog studies which are included among many which might well have been called ‘“‘Odd Man Out.” Not only is the Royal Photo- 
notable exhibits. Animal photography is in itself a highly specialised art, and—save graphic Society to be congratulated on the remarkably high standard of this year's 
in the amusing still-life study—the pictures above must have an appeal not only to exhibits, but also upon the courage and determination which, despite war conditions 
artists and photographers, but tc all dog-lovers. The inherent mischief of the have enabled the Society in 1941 to continue an unbroken series of such exhibitions 
‘Scotties’ in their basket; the silky, supercilious amusement of the collies; and over a period of eighty-six years. The Exhibition will be open daily (Sundays 
the maudlin sentimentality of the spaniel puppies—each picture is redolent with included) from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION: BIRD STUDIES. 


“IMMATURE GANNET IN FLIGHT," A MASTERLY SEA AND AIR STUDY BY H. S. THOMPSON, A.R.P.S. WINGS OUTSPREAD, THE BIRD HOVERS IN SEARCH OF PREY. 


Pep. 


: be age ae ~* 


“COURTSHIP OF THE GREAT WANDERER ALBATROSS,’’ BY ALFRED SAUNDERS, F.R.P.S.. AND A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO THE ART OF NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Two brilliant bird studies selected from the many notable exhibits at the Royal Photographic Society's current exhibition at 16, Prince’s Gate, S.W.7. 
Other exhibits are reproduced on the opposite page. The exhibition is the 86th of an unbroken series. 
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“SEA-CUCUMBERS.” 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,” ‘“‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


A. LL aquatic creatures may be said to live in a 

world of their own. How they live, and move, 
and have their being is largely hidden from us, though 
we may gather valuable information by observing such 
of them as can be kept in an aquarium. Some, 
however, we can watch at ease where we find them, 
in rock-pools by the sea. And it is of these that I 
am now thinking, for they harbour a great and 
varied assemblage, whereof the sea-gherkin, 
and the “ sea-cucumber”’ hold a very high 
place in point of interest. 

The ‘‘ sea-cucumbers,’” it should be 
explained, belong to that great and most 
remarkable group known as the Echino- 
derms—star-fish, sea-urchins, “‘ sea-lilies,’’ or 
crinoids, and brittle-stars. To get a sense 
of balanced judgment of their relationships 
one to another, one must ask what are 
the agencies which have brought such a 
varied and strongly contrasted series into 
being. Here, however, is a problem which 
must be attacked piecemeal—a problem as yet 
unsolved even by the experts. But neverthe- 
less a broad, general bird’s-eye view of the 
group as a whole helps one very materially 


to understand the striking peculiarities of I. THE 


these groups when considered separately. 
All the 
Echino- 
derms, 
except 
the “‘ sea- 
cucumbers,” be it 
remembered, havea 
stony, or “ calcare- 
ous’”’ skeleton, which 
in the sea-urchins is 
made up of closely 
fitting plates, 
pierced by minute 
holes through which 
water is passed 
to the tube- feet, 
which form their 
main source of 
locomotion. But 
they also use the 
spines which cover 
the shell, like 
the spines of the 
hedgehog. They 
furthermore have 
the mouth armed 
with elaborately- 
fashioned teeth, 
forming what is 
known as “ Aris- 
totle’s- lantern.” 
But the star-fishes 
2. THE SEA-GHERKIN, OR SEA- and the “sea- 
CUCUMBER, A REMARKABLE cucumbers” have 
ARMOURED SPECIES, OF WHICH no teeth. 
BACK-PLATES HAVE BEEN RE- We have no 
MOVED TO SHOW THE BROOD- ¢lye as to 
POUCH. the way in 





A remarkable member of the group known H i 
as Echinoderms, which includes star-fish, which this 
sea-urchins, sea-lilies or crinoids and wonderful 


brittle-stars. When the tentacles are 
fully withdrawn the mouth is closed by lant ¢ Fa 
large triangular plates. came into 


being. A 
few species, as I mentioned quite recently on 
this page, have lost them. They disappeared 
when a diet of mud replaced the solid food of 
the typical sea-urchins. Here, again, we have 
no clue as to the agencies which brought 
about the disappearance of organs which 
one would have supposed had become 
indispensable. 

The closely-fitting plates of the sea- 
urchins, to which I have just referred, are 
represented in the ‘ sea-cucumbers ’’ only by 
small “ ossicles ’’ embedded in the very flexible 
integument ; when isolated they present a 
very remarkable range of form and size. 
Each of the four groups into which 
the “sea- cucumbers” are divided has its 
own peculiar type of this masonry of 
the skin. They may take the form of wheels with 
spokes, ending in a hub, and by anchors attached to a 
plate. What agency can have brought these strange 
structures into being, so unlike anything else among 
the Echinoderms ? Inasmuch as they are the only 


he 


records yet found proving the existence of fossil 
holothurians, they have been most carefully studied by 
experts on this group. They show us that it is one 
of great antiquity, carrying the records back to the 
carboniferous. 

Sea-gherkin and ‘“‘ sea-cucumber”’ are the names 
generally used in common speech for the species of 
this group, found in rock-pools, or dredged up in 


“oe 





““ COTTON -SPINNER”’ (CUCUMARIA CROCCEA), AND ITS BROOD 
YOUNG CLUSTERED ALONG THE BODY, WITH A RING OF TENTACLES AROUND 


THE MOUTH. THIS IS AN ANTARCTIC SPECIES. 


The “cotton-spinner”’ (Holothuria migra) is common on the trawling - grounds 
of Plymouth and grows to a length of a foot with a diameter of two to 
three inches. The flattened under-body is covered with thickly-set tube- feet 
by which it crawls about. Round the mouth is a well-marked rim that 


can be closed over the mouth and tentacles. 


shallow water, and not inaptly. The small sea-gherkin 
(Cucumaria saxicola) is to be found on rocky ground, 
or in crevices, clinging to the rock by means of long 
lines of tube-feet, recalling those of a star-fish. When 
feeding, they thrust out a ring of stalked tentacles 
bearing leaf-like tufts at their tips. These are spread 
out all round and waved about; and, being sticky, 
tiny creatures are caught on the plumes and conveyed 
to the mouth, into which they are thrust, one at a time, 
and slowly withdrawn, the adherent food being 
scraped off by a pair of tentacles at the side of the 
mouth. In this way they are sucked clean, much as a 
child sucks jam off its fingers! The ring surrounding 
the mouth and the tentacles are of a rich purple, 
while the tips of the branches and the tube-feet are 
yellow. The much larger “‘ cotton-spinner ”’ (Holothuria 
nigra) is even more interesting. This is common in 
the trawling-grounds off Plymouth, and grows to a 
foot in length, with a diameter of two to three inches. 
The body has a flattened under-surface covered with 
thickly-set tube-feet, by means of which the creature 
crawls about. The skin is leathery, thick and tough. 
Round the mouth is a well-marked rim which can be 
closed over the mouth and tentacles. The latter, 
numbering twenty, have flattened, branching, shield- 
shaped ends, and are used to shovel sand or mud into 
the mouth for the sake of the small living organisms 
it contains. It has the remarkable power, when irritated, 
of squirting out from the vent tangles of sticky white 





SCOTOPLANA, A DEEP-SEA SPECIES WITH SHORT, CRAWLING 
AND LONG BREATHING-TUBES ON THE BACK, 


This deep-sea Holothurian crawls about in the mud of the ocean-bed on short 
tubular feet and scoops up mud as it crawls by the tentacles in front, for the 
sake of the living organisms it may contain. 


in the back. 


threads: whence the name “ cotton-spinner.”’ These 
threads swell up enormously in the water, and any 
enemy caught in their tangles, even up to the size of 
a large lobster, is made completely helpless. The 
tentacles just referred to are well shown in Fig. 1. 


FEET 


It breathes through four long tubes 


But this is an Antarctic species, and differs in a singular 
way from the typical ‘‘ cotton-spinner ”’ since it shows 
a most interesting adjustment to life in deep water 
with strong currents. For it has no larve stage, the 
young resembling the parent in everything save size, 
and they are “ nursed ’’ by that parent till big enough 
to fend for themselves. 

Instances of ‘‘ nursing mothers” are rare indeed 
among the Echinoderms. But we have another 
among the “ sea-cucumbers,”’ furnished by that 
extraordinary creature, Psolus, which, as will 
be seen in Fig. 2, for some mysterious reason, 
differs from every other member of its tribe 
in having the back covered with a closely-fitting 
armature of stony plates, largest in the centre of 
the back. Some have been removed in this photo- 
graph to expose a brood-pouch wherein the eggs 
are carried until their development is complete. 
How, and when, and why were these profound 
changes brought about ? There are two small 
species of Psolus found in British waters at a 
considerable depth. They, however, have no 
brood-pouch. But P. ephippfer, it is to be noted, 
is found only in the Antarctic and also in deep 
water. In the photograph the tentacles are seen 

OF partly exposed, but when wholly withdrawn the 

mouth is closed by five large closely-fitting 





ba 
3. PELAGOTHURIA NATANS, THE ONLY KNOWN SPECIES 
OF FREE-SWIMMING HOLOTHURIA. 


This queer Holothurian species lives entirely in the open 

ocean, swimming by means of a great web stretched between 

the long tube-feet. A crown of tentacles surmounts the 
“ swimming bell.” 


triangular plates. Another no less remarkable 
species is seen in Pelagothuria mnatans which 
wanders at will in the open sea, and is the only 
free-swimming Holothurian known. Enormously 
developed tube-feet, united for half their length 
by a web, form the swimming apparatus, recall- 
ing the swimming movements of many jelly-fish. 
Above these long, waving arms is a crown of 
tentacles for the capture of food. Scotoplana 
(Fig. 4) is another example of what one might 
almost call the ‘‘ waywardness,”’ the ability to 
go off at a tangent, which the ‘ sea-cucumber”’ 
tribe displays. It is a deep-sea form, and crawls 
over the mud of the ocean floor on a few 
stumpy feet, breathing by means of two pairs 
of tube-feet borne on the back. 

I have space now to do no more than mention 
yet one other of these ‘‘ wayward ”’ forms. This 
is the giant, worm-like Synapta besseli, measuring 
six feet in length, and beset throughout with great 
tubercles. It is a burrower in the sand, and when 
seized will force backwards the fluid contents of 
the body till it becomes too big to hold! There are 
three British species of Synapta, quite small. From 
their burrowing habits they have lost the tube-feet. 
When seized they break off the hinder half of the body, 
leaving the rest in the burrow to grow whole again ! 
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Posted 
abroad ? 








If so, you will want Tropical 
Outfit. And since time, on 
embarkation leave, is very 
precious, you will want it 
quickly and without bother 
—and you'll want it to be 
good. Moss Bros. will 
supply you with all that 
you need—and nothing that 
you do not need—in next to 
notime. We've been doing 
this for Officers in the 


Services for half a century. 


MOSS 
BROS.: 


Nacal. Military, R.A.F. and 
Generali Outfitters. 


Now that cigarettes are more 


difficult to get, perhaps we shall learn to appreciate} .[OVENT GARDEN om 


Also 3/5 Upper Union St., Aldershot ;76 Park St. Bristol ; 5 St. Ann’s Sq. Manchester, 13 The Hard, Portsmouth. 
And at Boscombe, Camberiey, Dorking, Droitwich, Hevsham, Hove, Ilkley. Salisbury, Shoreham, Shrivenham.Y ork. 


them more. It is so easy to allow cigarette smoking to 


become a habit. Four Square smokers have never, in The WAR and HOMELESS CHILDREN 
the main, been chain smokers — they have smoked for , 














pleasure and not from habit. We hope that others who 


join the ranks of Four Square smokers will do the same. 


FOUR // SQUARE 


20 for 1/6 


for those who really ENJOY a cigarette 








PROVIDE THE ANSWER ED AND CLOTHE 
WITH YOUR HELP EVERY DAY 


4 CHILDREN RECEIVED EVERY DAY. 1,683 TAKEN FROM 
DANGER AREAS INTO 60 SPECIAL WAR NURSERIES. 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
OLD TOWN HALL KENNINGTON, S.E.11 


Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 


THE SOCIETY CAN | ose CHILDREN TO 
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Outfit. And since time, on 
embarkation leave, is very 
precious, you will want it 
quickly and without bother 
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you need—and nothing that 
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them more. It is so easy to allow cigarette smoking to 


become a habit. Four Square smokers have never, in The WAR and HOMELESS CHI 
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pleasure and not from habit. We hope that others who 


join the ranks of Four Square smokers will do the same. 


FOUR, SQUIRE 


20 for 1/6 


for those who really ENJOY a cigarette 








PROVIDE THE ANSWER FEED AND CLOTHE 
WITH YOUR HELP EVERY DAY 


4 CHILDREN RECEIVED EVERY DAY. 1,683 TAKEN FROM 
DANGER AREAS INTO 6O SPECIAL WAR NURSERIES. 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
OLD TOWN HALL KENNINGTON, S.E.11 
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Before forbidden ateas... 
every inlet knew this Cruiser class 
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BOAT COMPANY 








MAN'S MOST PRECIOUS POSSESSION 


Now that a suit is becoming man’s most precious 
possession — ask your tailor to cut yours in 
Sportex. This Scottish-woven cloth 

conceals the toughness of bracken beneath an 
aristocratic smoothness of texture and 

choice of design, and is equally at 

home in town or country. 





"Wave it cut.in SPORTEX 


it /l last as long as mine” 





Shortage? Please believe 
we are doing our best to 
meet your demand 
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~ NOTABLE NUMBERS 


1/3 CHURCH STREET, DUNSTER. The Nunnery, a noteworthy example of the 
low-browed, rambling buildings of great antiquity in which this ancient town 
abounds. 


\ In the cigarette world, a number notable for its happy associa- 





tions is Player’s No. 3. Exquisitely cool and mellow in smoking, 
the choice leaf used in manufacture ensures that little extra 
quality which always appeals to the discerning smoker. 


“” NUMBER 


EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES 


PLAIN OR 
CORK TIPS 
20 For I/10 \ 
50 For 4/6 \ 
50 TINS \ 
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Lloyds DEXTOR 


ELECTRIC HEDGE & 
SHRUB TRIMMER 


Save time and labour 
on your hedge-trim- 
ming and keep them 
well - groomed and 
symmetrically perfect 
as well. This other- 
wise tedious task can 
now be a pleasant 
and effortless opere- 
tion. Especially useful 
for Estates, large Gar- 
dens, Public Parks, 
Pleasure Grounds, 
Cemeteries, etc. 

Write for illustrated 

folder. 


LLOYDS & CO. 
(Letchworth) Led. 
Pennsylvania Wks. 
letchwerth 





























For nearly 
12 months London has 


: borne the brunt of enemy air attack. 
Gifts are grey requested for our WAR 
RELIEF FUND, to enable our 200 Mission- 
aries, -who are living and working in the most- 

d areas, to give assist to the homel 
and others. Second-hand clothing also needed. 
Please address: Secretary for War Relief, 

LONDON CITY MISSION, 
29a, Great College Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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” Mfter a 
Journey like this 
you do need a 
veal good wash 
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® The gentle lather of Wright's 


soothes and safeguards your 
skin while it cleanses the stains 
of work and travel. You're re- 
freshed and protected against 


every risk of chance infection. 


Keep a tablet at- the 
office, t00... 


WRIGHTS 
Coal Tar 
Soup 


THE SMFE SOAP* 





7id. per tablet. 


PURCHASE TAX INCLUDED 
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Stain. Repairs and renewals are costly. 
Avoid this expense by timely treatment 
with Solignum, the leading Wood 
Preservative, used throughout the 
world for more than thirty-five years. 


Rotting wood 
2222. Or good 
Sound Timber? 


THE ANSWER LIES IN 
YOUR HANDS—ANDA 
DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 


No unprotected timber 
is ever safe from in- 
festation by Dry-rot 
spores and the conse- 
quent damage Dry-rot 
causes. In tropical cli- 
mates the added menace 
of White Ants makes 
it still more important 
that timber should 
be safely protected 
against these pests. Unprotected roof beams, floor joists and 
other structural woodwork are liable to attack also by Death- 
Watch Beetle. There is, however, one certain protection against 
all the enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Preserving 

























SOUASTHSE 
WOOD PRESERVING STAIN 
AND WHITE ANT DESTROYER 








FREE: SEND A POST CARD FOR COLOUR CARD A8 








SOLIGNUM LTD., DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W,C.2 
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FOR FREE BOOKLET . 4 
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OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you call at 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 

SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick 
MONTREAL, Quebec or 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


British Consols o 
**EX PORT’’ (Aquafuge Paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
/ 
‘In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 





SINCE 1858 











DON’T JUST WONDER 


if white Bread is giving vou sufficient nourishment 
change to ** Bermaline,” «nd be sure. Ask your 
Baker, or write, 











and get 
WILL R. ROSE LIMITED 

MACNA 
Post Order Department J, PRINTS 


23 Bridge Street Row, CHESTER 
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